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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT STATE 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
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Great and rapid as have been the changes in 
‘gil that constitutes the moral, political, and pro- 
ductive power of England, not one among the 
yaried features of her character has within the same 

ce of time uadergone so thorough a revolution 
gs her Literature. It is as different now from the 
tate in which it was in a century ago, both in the 
number and nature of its productions, not merely 
gs at any two periods in the history of the same 
country, but as the Literature of any two civilized 
and co-existing nations could possibly be. Whe- 
ther the change has been for the better or worse, 
may, possibly, in some minds, admit of doubt, 
but of the certainty of the change itself there can 
pe but one opinion. 

The main cause of this, has been the increased 
_. of the higher, and the increased know- 

ge of the lower orders of the people. These 
gave the first impulse to a demand for an increased 
number of books ; and the very circulation which 
supplied such demand, served only to create fresh 
desires ;—~s0 that cause and effect, continually re- 
yolving in a circle, have gone on producing and 
re-producing, with such an accelerating speed, 
that if we continue thus to advance in almost 
geometrical progression, we may contemplate, at 
no very distant period, such an accumulation of 


Jite productions, as to verify, without hyper- 
ole, the Oriental peroration of the Evangelist, 
who apprehended that ‘ even the world itself could 


Enot contain.the books that should be written.’ 


To the increased production of food, the 
imited surface of the earth sets bounds. To the 
acrease of population, disease, poverty, and 
crime, operate as checks. And even if either of 
these attain, at any one period, a considerable 


~ superabundance, forth stalks the destroying angel, 


jn the shape of famine, pestilence, or war, to 
sweep away the surplus, and bring back things to 
what, in the: language of the modern school, is 
called ‘ their healthy and natural level.’ Since 
the days of Omar, however, who burnt the Alex- 
andrian Library,—because all the books it con- 
tained were, if they accorded with the Koran, un- 
necessary, and if differing from it, pernicious,— 


. we have had no barbarian destroyer sufficiently 





owerful to stay the torrent of light and know- 
edge that is now fast covering the whole earth. 
Men die and disappear; the most skilful produc- 
tions of their ingenuity or labour perish, and are 
forgotten; and even the most colossal monuments 
which their admiring contemporaries or successors 
erect to carry down their names and deeds to pos- 
terity, crumble into dust. But books—and books 
only—can be made to endure for ever. The 
pyramids may be razed to the level of the rock 


‘ ‘on which they were erected, or buried in the sands 
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of the surrounding desert; an earthquake would 
effect the one, and a whirlwind accomplish the 
other. ‘But the books in which the mysteries of 
the Egyptians, the history of the Jews whom 
they held in bondage, and the destruction of 
Pharaoh and his hosts, are described, ean never 
perish. The Acropolis of Athens is in ruins,— 
the statue of Olympian Jupiter is no more,—the 


‘Parthenon is fast hastening to destruction,—and 


the ArnsenzumM, that sacred edifice dedicated to 


‘Minerva, in which’ the poets, orators, and philo- 
‘ophets of Greece recited their several i 


composi. 








tions,—lives but in name, Yet Homer, Hesiod, 
Anacreon, and Theocritus,— Plato, Socrates, 
Aristotle, and Sophocles,—Herodotus, Xenophon, 
Plutarch, and Thucydides, are still existing—still 
our own; the constant companions of hundreds, 
the occasional administrators of instruction and 
delight to thousands; and riothing short of that 
great conflagration, in which 

* The globe itself, 

And all which it inhabit, shall dissolve,” 


can destroy these precious records of ancient 
wisdom, genius, and taste. 

This difference in the durability of books, be- 
yond all other productions of the human mind 
and hand, existed even in the earliest ages; be- 
cause, being valuable only for the thoughts they 
contained, and these being capable of being trans- 
cribed from.copy to copy, at a comparatively smal! 
expense of time and labour, the poets, orators, 
historians, and philosophers, of any one country, 
might be seen, read, and enjoyed, by all the intel- 
ligent people of another ; and when worn out, de- 
faced, or accidentally lost or destroyed, be repro- 
duced, in exactly the same perfection, from some 
other existing copy; an advantage enjoyed by 
scarcely any other class of human productions. 
And let it be especially observed, that here the 
word is used for want only of a more accurate 
term; for, although a copy of a statue of Phidias 
or Canova, and a copy of a painting of Raphael or 
Rubens, would, by whomsoever executed, be 
strictly a copy, and could not convey an exact 
idea of the minute beauties or perfections of their 
respective originals, yet’a transcript, or, in ordi- 
nary language, a ‘ copy’ of Homer, in his own 
tongue, is strictly and truly an original; and, by 
whomsoever written or printed, preserves all its 

ristine excellence. Since the discovery of print- 
ing, however, and the increased facilities it affords 
to continual reproduction and multiplication, the 
difference is still more striking ; so that now, more 
than ever, it may be truly said, that while almost 
all other things, even admitting their universally 
acknowledged merit, live but for a period, and 
are then doomed to perish and decay, books of 
standard worth continue to endure, by constantly 
successive renewal; and to those already existing 
are continually adding others, equally deserving 
preservation, so as to swell the general amount 
almost beyond calculation. ’ 

But—and it is to this, chiefly, that our observa- 
tions have been tending—though some good has 
undoubtedly arisen from this facility of extending 
knowledge in every direction, and elevating the 
minds of the humblest of our fellow-men to con- 
siderations which, without such aids, would be 
altogether beyond the reach of their cireum- 
stances and their capacities; it may be doubted 
whether very considerable evils have not also 
sprung from the same cause, especially as affect- 
ing the higher and middling ranks of society; and 
whether the balance is not so equal, as to make 
men hesitate in giving a decided opinion as to 
to its ultimate effects on the general interests of 
our country, and of mankind. Half a century 

0, it was the privilege or the happiness of well- 
educated persons only tobe /iterary: now, it isa 
character or quality to which the most ordinary 
minds lay claim. Mark the difference :—then, as 
in more ancient days, much fewer books were writ- 
ten, for there were fewer persons to read them; 
but such as were written, contained, frequently, 
the labour of 4 lifes and at least aimed at reputa- 
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tion, by the only means then likely to obtain it, 
namely, by app ying to their coniposition all the 
learning, genius, taste, and careful revision, 
which could alone ensure their favourable recep: 
tion among the only reading classes then existing ;— 
now, ten times the numberof works are produced, 
but the labour of a few weeks is deemed sufficient 
for a-history of one of the most extraordinary 
individuals, and one of the most striking periods 
of modern times! We have neither a Newton, a 
Locke, a Shakespeare, a Milton, a Hume, ‘ora 
Gibbon among wus at present; nor would thé 
labours of such writers, if such there were,‘be in 
the sinallest degree more popular or better re- 
warded now than at the period in which they 
wrote. Their places are filled, not by men, who; 
like themselves, wrote chiefly from their pas. 
sionate attachment to the subjects and the prin- 
ciples developed in their writings, and the ardent 
longing after immortality, which could alone in 
spire and sustain such colossal labours,—but by 
writers who seck to gratify the capri¢e of the 
reigning taste, and obtain an immediate pécuni 
reward, without reference to the ‘good or evil tha 
may result to others from their prodnetions, or 
the reputation which may await their names be. 
yond the present century. ‘This ‘may be the 
wiser course.—If f 
* Happiness, our being’s end and aim,” : 
be best secured by momentary popularity and im. 
mediate pay, Sir Walter Scott’s * History of Na- 
poleon’ may have given him more pleasure, as it 
assuredly produced him more profit, than Gibbon’§ 
‘Decline and Fall of Rome ;’ and, judged by this 
standard, Lord Byron’s ‘Don Juan? would’ be 
deemed a much more raluable poem than the 
‘Paradise Lost’ of Milton, and the whole of 
Shakspeare thrown into the scale! ‘But is this 
change on which we can congratulate our country # 
Let the reader answer to his own conscience ~"’ 
We have observed, that the facility of diffusing 
literary productions has operated, both-as cause 
and effect, to produce and reproduce new’ wants 
and new supplies ; and we may now add, that this i¢ 
is, also, which has contributed, by the very increase 
of quantity, to deteriorate the value of such produe- 
tions. This is the manner in which it operates. :—ffi 
former days, when books were purchased by indi- 
viduals, and became the undivided property of some 
one person who had to pay its whole price, great care 
was taken by the intending purchaser to inquire 
into the worth of the volume before he bought it: 
he might first have heard of it perhaps at somé 
college or public institution,—he might ines known 
something of the character of the writer, the 
bookseller, or the patron. all of whom were much 
more careful in associzting their names with any 
work of inferior merit than at present ; and being 
satisfied on these points, the book was bought by 
the Pare literary men of the day. If reall 
good, the sale was certain, though it might be 
slow: if bad, it fell into deserved neglect and 
oblivion. The case is now entirely different :—At, 
resent, (with very few exceptions, indéed,) 
it may be generally said, thet no man in the 
middle class of life duys a book for his own 
exclusive use. He hears of it now through 
the advertisements of the public papers; and 
he may have it in ‘his possession, in ‘any part 
of England, within a few days after it is pub- 
lished in London, and peruse it from beginning to 
end at a circulating library for sixpence. Neither 
the name of the author, the bookseller, nor. the 
patron, at all concerns him; it is suilicient that 





; ‘ 





the work is new: and as, whether good or bad, | cession,—Literature will continue to be, what it 


it is necessary to have comme opinion of new books, 
in order to answer the inquiry Which {s‘sure to 
be started by some friend within the first week 
of its appearance, all new books are certain to be 
provided by the keepers of circulating libraries, 
where most of them are read, c~ at least glanced 
over, by the frequenters of these modern depéts, 
aiid just as much only of their contents examined 
pé the impatience and clamour of the next on the 
ist of subscribers who may need them will admit. 
fere one. work has gone the rounds of this 
unpurchasing circle, some other appears; and 
thus are the readers driven from the Jast to 
the next new novel, with such a that no 
images or impressions remain beyond the brief 
season in which they were first received. The 
* Book of the day,’ be it valuable or worthless, is 
as indispensable to the circulating libraries of 
all England, as the ‘ Paper of the day’ is to the 
coffee-houses of London. Both must be had— 
not for the merits of either, but to satisfy the im- 
patience of lounging visitors, by whom a good 
eng or an interesting paper, of the month or 
week preceding, would be held as utterly worth- 
less; and the demerit of both, if of the /atest 
date, be wholly overlooked in consideration of 
their novelty alone. 
’ Under such a state of things, the wonder is— 
not.that so few good books appear, but that any 
are ever published at all ; for, where the fate of a 
work, on which the labours of a life, and the 
Jearning of an age, may be exhausted, is proba- 
We obscurity, at least for a long period, anda 
ertain burthen of expense, never, perhaps, to be 
remunerated in the future; while the slightest 
web of fiction, or the most trifling enumeration of 
fashionable follies, which may be penned in a 
week, will bring ‘ golden opinions’ in its immedi- 
ate train—it would be marvellous, indeed, if the 
latter should not abound, and the former almost 
ppear from among us. 
’. Jt has been the fashion to impute this inundation 
of trifling books to the bad taste of the publishers, 
as if they were the persons that gave an impulse 
to. the public mind. But the slightest reflection 
will show that this is but avery superficial view of 
the subject. A publisher is merely a merchant 
who deals in books, as any other merchant deals 
in diamonds, opium, or wine; it is the business 
of the latter to provide a supply suited to the de- 
mand of the publie taste : and if, from any cause, 
inferior gems are more in request than the finest 
brilliants,—if the coarse opiate of Bengal is more 
sought after than the purer =~ of Turkey,—if 
intoxicating and highly-brandied port is preferred 
by tavern-keepers and private families to the rich 
and unadulterated wines of Burgundy and Avignon, 
no one ever thinks of imputing to the suppliers of 
these wares an influence on the public taste. In 
like manner, if the wealthy and educated people 
of England will not individually and collectively 
just price of works that cost an author 
years of study and research,—if the limited sale of 
such productions leave, in general, a loss to both 
author and publisher,—other and cheaper wares 
must be substituted, and the public be supplied 
with articles got up im haste to suit the market 
end the price. The fault, therefore, is in the 
public, not in the publishers; and the reform 
qnust begin at the true source,—among the por 
themselves, before it can be effected. While men 
of wealth and rank, who rug through 50,000/. 
gryear, will freely appropriate 1000/, to their 
bounds and hunters, yet deem 100/. too much to 
d on books; while persons of smaller for- 
g#anes will invest a capital of 1000/. in their wine- 
<eller, and hesitate at giving 10/. for a volume of 
aeknowledged merit; while others of still more 
Jimited incomes, but who could well afford to 
§0i, a-year in the purchase of literary 
uctions, choose to content themselves with a 


urried skimming of a ne 


mere glance over the last new novel, for sixpence, 
and oh 


aper lent out, 
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now is ;—and productions easily prepared, and cal- 
culated only to satisfy the craving excitement of 
the moment, will keep their hold—to the preven- 
tion of other and more sterling works, for which 
the public, however profuse in other branches of 
expenditure are unwilling to pay ; and thus, while 
valuable books will decrease in number and fre- 
quency of appearance, works of mere amusement 
will increase and multiply till they produce a total 
distaste for all other reading. 

We hope and believe that we can render our- 
Selves useful in assisting, at least, to retard, if not 
entirely to prevent, this growing evil. We believe 
it was Lord Bacon who first started the seeming 
aradox, that the number of books could only be 
essened by writing other books; as Cicero had 
before observed, that he would have made his 
epistles much shorter, had he possessed time. We 
are persuaded that this, if it could be effected, 
would be one of the greatest benefits that could 


‘be rendered to mankind, for many more reasons 


than we can now state here ; but chiefly, because 
the excessive multiplication of such productions 
as we have described, leads to distract the atten- 
tion of men from objects more deserving their 
energies and care; to occupy their time and 
thoughts, to the injury of public liberty and the 
advancement of true wisdom ; to substitute amuse- 
ment for instruction, and to bring the highest pri- 
vilege of our nature—that of communing with 
each other by the interchange of thought—down 
to a level with the thoughtless laugh of the jester 
or buffoon. 

Is there not, then, a strong necessity for some 
counteracting power, to stem, if possible, the 
flood of degeneracy which threatens to overwhelm 
the public taste and character? No one, we think, 
can hesitate to answer. It is from this conviction 
that we have already erected one outwork of po- 
litical resistance to this influx of second bar- 
barism, in which we shall endeavour to maintain 
the cause of political and moral dignity and in- 
dependence at least; and it is from this convic- 
tion, also, that we now desire to rear another, for 
the purpose of opposing, as far as our efforts can 
effect it, the torrent of dissipation, frivolity, and 
corrupt taste, which seems to threaten the ex- 
tinction of all intellectual greatness or refine- 
ment amongst us, and which leaves to other na- 
tions, more especially to our great continental 
rivals, France and Germany, the glory of ad- 
vancing rapidly in the career of useful and en- 
nobling productions; while all our energies are 
wasted on that which should demand but at least 
a portion of them; and amusement, which should 
be the mere relief and solace of labour, or the 
delight and ornament, as we hope to make it, of 
intellectual study, is become the ewclusive busi- 
ness of life. 

How far we shall minister to this great purpose 
of literary reform, time alone can reveal. We 
ask, however, but the support of those who deem 
it desirable; and with their aid, we doubt not, 
that much may be accomplished; while their 
pleasure in its pursuit will be far more exquisite 
and lasting than that of any who look merely to 
the gratification of the moment, which, like all 
other stimulants, must be perpetually imcreased 
to produce its due effect, or leave the most pain- 
ful vacuity of enjoyment on its abatement or sus- 
pension. 

We may conclude this severe, but we be- 
lieve, just picture of our own times, by adding, 
that we are far from despising works of fiction, 
which embrace some of the loftiest productions 
of human intellect, or under-rating the value of 
pleasurable and entertaining compositions. That 
of which we complain, is the senseless substi- 
tution, by the public themselves, of the mere 
ornament of life for its main pursuit. It is 
like painting and gilding a ship before supply- 
ing her with ballast, sails, and rudder,—or expend- 
ing a life on acquiring the accomplishments of 





far twopence on hour, to a dozen families in suc- 


dancing, fencing, and music, to the utter neglect 
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of all useful or solidinformation. When the vessel 
is well equipped and fitted to endure the storms 
and tempests of the ocean, let her display her 
gilded carvings and silken streamers to the sun ;— 
when the mind is stored with knowledge, let it be 
adorned with every ornament that can render it 
attractive or afford it pleasure. But let us not 
reverse the order alike of art and nature. The 
principles we have laid down, and the rules we 
here suggest for others, are those which will guide 
our own conduct in the execution of the duty on 
which we now enter. We shall endeavour, theres 
fore, first to lay a foundation of solid and useful 
knowledge, and on this to erect a superstructure 
of as much harmony, ornament and beauty, as 
our own powers, and the encouraging aid of those 
who approve the design, will enable us to construct. 
If the edifice, so reared, be worthy of the name we 
have chesen for it, and, like the ArHEN&uM of 
antiquity, should become the resort of the most 
distinguished philosophers, historians, orators, and 
poets of our. day,—we shall endeavour so to ar- 
range and illustrate their several compositions, 
that they may themselves be proud of the records 
of their fame, and that their admirers may deem 
them worthy of preservation among the permae 
nent memorials of their times. 











NEW BOOKS. 


An Essay on the Philosophical Evidences of Christianity. 
By the Rev. D. Hamppen, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel 
Coll. Oxford. Murray, London, 1827. 

In looking at the present state of the English 
Church, it is impossible not to be struck with 
the low state of theological learning among her 
members. There have been periods in which no 
branch of our national literature shone with such 
excellency of learning, or sublimity of sentiment, 
as the writings of exalted churchmen. The most 
extensive stores of human knowledge, the pro- 
foundest depths of philosophy, and the brilliant 
fields of imagination, were all rifled and explored, 
to establish or illustrate the different dogmas of 
revealed religion. It was not the technicalities 
of theology, nor the spirit of controversial zeal, 
which occupied the pages of these writers, or 
poured into them such a fulness of thought; 
they were redolent with humanity and intellect ; 
truth, instead of being shackled by the system 
they defended, took occasion from it to explore 
the loftiest tracts of human investigation; and the 
sincere convictions and solemn consciousness of 
responsibility under which they werewritten, gave 
the tone of deep and concentrated feeling to every 
sentiment they contained. Armed at all points 
with argument and doctrine, these fathers of the 
English Church struggled for every article of 
their creed with a giant strength and energy, 
and grappled with their opponents, as if they 
would win the victory by a stern and patient re- 
solution. 

But they were controversialists in doctrine 
only; thejdew of a universal charity, the admira- 
tion of virtue, gracious and lovely in itself, the 
desire of diffusing happiness and knowledge 
among their race, tempered the severity of their 
subject with the outpouring of genius and bene- 
volence. There may be found, we believe, in the 
works of these men, some of the most splendid 
efforts of the imagination that our literature pos- 
sesses,—svine of the most exquisite touches of 
pathos and of animated Cngpesee contained in 
any language of Europe. Compared with the 
theological writings of other nations, they pussess 
a superiority in their varied illustrations, and in 
the excellency of their style, abstracted from their 
particular aim, apparent to the most superfieial 
reader. We know of no writer of this class, in 
any country whatever, equal to our Barrow for 
copiousness and depth of reasoning,—to our Je- 
remy Taylor, for richness of imagination or ex- 
tent of learning,—to our Hooker, for long 
drawn melody and mellifluegee of fanguaee 
qur Butler, for acuteness of"philosophical abser~ 
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gation. Every other branch of English litera- 
ture has its prototype or imitation in that of other 
countries; but the old school of British divines is 
distinguished from all others, by an originality, 
as far as their subject adwmitted originality, which 
renders them peculiarly our own, and which has 
been attained by the theological writers of no 
other country. Their works have the impress of 
strong national feeling,—of that deep and power- 
ful sympathy with human emotions and aspirings, 
which give the charm to the best of our old 
writers in other classes of literature ; and there is 
an easiness and fulness of expression in their di- 
gressions on morality, which delight us with 
their beauty and simplicity. 

It is true, that several of the French preachers 
have left us specimens of the most brilliant pulpit 
eloquence ; that Bourdaloue, Massillon, and Bos- 
suet, deserve our respect and attention, both for 
the elevation and elegance of their style. But they 
were better orators than theologians ; their excel- 
lencies were more of art than nature; they ap- 
pealed to the feelings which float on the surface 
of men’s hearts, and tasked themselves with cor- 
recting only the more pulpable vices of socicty. 
In their most celebrated pieces, and most in- 

sioned addresses, their language is, therefore, 
rather that of moralists using the doctrine of im- 
mortality for effect, than that of men overawed 
in heart and spirit by the sublimity of religious 
mysteries. It would not be easy, we allow, to 
find any thing more splendid in the sermons of 
our preachers, than the celebrated passage in 
Massillon, ‘ Sur le petit nombre de ceux qui 
seront sauves ;’ or more affectingly beautiful than 
Bossuet’s ‘ Description of the progress of life.’ 
But excellent as these are, striking as they must 
have been when delivered, there is nothing to 
distinguish them from other general appeals to 
ear moral susceptibilities, save the superior bril- 
liancy of their language. We look in vain for 
the strength of expression, the settled dignity of 
thought, the elevation of minds accustomed to 
Jaborious but free research, which give such 
weight to the compositions of our divines, and fill 
them with graces well according with the results 
of deep abstracted meditation. 

Much of this difference in the styles of these 
several schools is to be attributed to the opposite 
nature of their respective creeds, but still more is 
to be attributed to the separate circumstances and 
condition of their Churches ; and we believe that 
the first and chief cause of the excellency of our 
old standard divinity may be found in the struggles 
with which Protestantism was established in this 
country, in the necessities of her infant state, and 
in the obligation imposed upon her advocates,to 
Jabour incessantly in her defence. “ 

But those who wish wellto the national establish- 
ment, are deprived of the bestargument thatcould 
formerly be used in its defence,—the vigilance, the 
geal, and learning of its ministers ; for, take away 
two or three of the bishops, a few of the inferior 
clergy who are publicly known as men of letters, 
and a few more whose perticular party-opinions 
keep them in action, and it would be difficult to 
find a Church, either Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant, in which the members seem to care less 
about its fundamental principles, or less remem- 
ber the fearful events which passed before its 
éstablishment, We ean at present but allude to 
this subject ; but what we say, is founded ona 
eertain knowledge of the present state of learning 
among the clergy of the establishment, to which 
We shall perhaps again allude on some future oc- 
easion, 

We now turn to the work of Mr, Hampden, 
which merits attention, both for the intrinsic im- 
portance of its subject, and the great undertaking 
of which it professes to be a sort of sequel, or 
more properly, perhaps, a commentary. The 
* Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion,’ by 
Bishop Butler, is too generally known to need 


any remarks from us gu jie Character or contents. 
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It is one of the few works of this class that pos- 
sesses any share of popularity; and while we sel- 
dom mect with others, which we should have ex- 
pected from their nature to find in more general 
circulation, there is rarely a library without the 
‘ Analogy” Its striking illustrations of the 
Christian scheme, and the powerful manner with 
which it brings natural end revealed religion, like 
two mirrors, to reflect each other, are calculated, 
indeed, to rivet the attention of the most careless 
inquirer after truth. There are, however, in the 
‘ Analogy,’ some occasional obscurities in the ar- 
gument, which require no little patience, and even 
acuteness of thought to clear away; these Mr. 
Hampden has endeavoured, and with consider- 
able suceess, to elucidate. Dividing his work 
into four parts, he has severally considered—the 
grounds of the credibility derived to Revelation, 
from @ comparison of its system with that of na- 
ture, the importance of such a comparison, the na- 
ture of it, and, lastly, the objections to the employ- 
ment of this kind of evidence. In each of these 
divisions he has manifested deep knowledge of 
his subject, and great power of argument ; and has 
done very important service to the system of be- 
lief he defends, by placing the objections against 
it in their true light, showing their full extent 
and degree of force, and pointing out solutions 
of the difficulties where they are most required. 
The clear and lucid manner in which he has ex- 
plained the nature of analogical reasoning, and 
its applicability to the evidence of a revealed re- 
ligion, is particularly excellent, and shows, with 
great precision, the value to be placed on it. As 
the utility of every work on the subject greatly 
depends on the clearness with which this can be 
made out, we shall leave Mr. Hampden to speak 
for himself : 


‘There are two ways in which a judgment may be 
formed respecting the character of any revelation. 
Either we may judge of it by itself, referring those 
views of the Divine Being which it unfolds to us to the 
principles of our moral nature, which is the cirect test 
of its worthiness to be received ; or we may judge of it 
indirectly by comparison with that previous revelation 
of God which we possess in the natural world. The 
first mode of inquiry suggests an answer to the ques- 
tion: Is it such a revelation as the Divine Being re- 
cognized in the dictates of conscience, should give? 
The second mode of inquiry suggests an answer to the 
question : Is it such a revelation, as God has already 
given ? Ultimately, indeed, the two questions con- 
verge into ene ; for they both tend to this point,—that 
God may have given the particular revelation into 
which we are inquiring ; but in themselves they are 
really distinct in tlieir end and their process. The first 
seeks to establish the morality of the revelation ; the 
second to establish its philosophy. The first proceeds 
by & priori reasoning, assuming certain principles of 
divine truth as indisputable ; and arguing from these 
to the necessary character which must belong to the 
God of the Scriptures. The second proceeds by ana- 
lysis, taking the facts of the natural world and those 
of the Scripture for its data, tracing both to their ge- 
peral laws, and, by their coincidence with each other 
in such general laws, determining the likelihood that 
the God of Nature is also the God of the Scriptures. 

* It seems almost unnecessary to prove, that the na- 
tural world may no less strictly be regarded as a revela- 
tion from’God than the written word. But as it is upon 
this assumption that the whole inquiry proceeds,—for it 
would be*impossible otherwise to bring into comparison 
with each other two such incommensurable things as an 
inspired book and the created universe,—we should be 
able to give a reason for this assumption ; and the reason 
appears to be this : that we find in our minds an evident 
adaptation to the course of outward nature. The eye is 
not more adapted, by its peculiar structure, to the nature 
of light, nor are the lungs more formed with relation to 
the atmosphere, than the principles of our minds are 
adjusted to the world in which we live and act. Consider 
only that regularity which obtains in every thing that 
lives, or moves, or vegetates in the world around us, and 
how this regularity without us has its counter-part within 
us, in that principle of our minds which leads us to place 
an habitual dependence on the continuance of such regu- 
larity ; a principle which is the basis of all our calcula- 
tions and reasonings, and, in short, of our whole con- 
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this adjustment of the principles of our minds to our 
condition, since it is the perception of facts, a8 they ap- 
pear to minds constituted as the human mind is. 

If, then, a divine author be acknowledged at once, of 
nature and of the mind of man, we cannot do otherwise 
than assign, as the final cause, the instruction which re- 
sults from this admirable adjustment. And the whole 
course of nature, accordingly, so long as the mind of 
man is what it is, cannot but be considered in the light 
of a revelation from God.’—Pp. 27. 

The system of analogical reasoning developed 
in the work of Bishop Butler, and in that before 
us, is one to which particular regard is due in 
the present day, when natural science and the 
doctrines of expediency so closely occupy and 
possess men’s minds. The advocates of Chris- 
tianity mistake their aim, whenever they forget 
that the first grand step in their argument should 
always be to remove the prejudice which exists 
against the system, prior to reasoning on the sub. 
ject. It is of no use to demonstrate the morality 
or sublimity of its doctrines, till its naturalness 
is shown, or those sweeping objections to its in- 
consistency with nature be done away, which no 
subsequent consideration could meet. That the 
proof of an intimate analogy existing between 
nature and revelation, is most likely to effect this 
is certain ; for, to those who believe in a Creator, 
or consider his character in any degree diseover~ 
able in his works, the idea of any unreasonable- 
ness or impossibility in Christianity will remain 
no longer than the supposition of its inconsistency 
with the teachings of nature exists. In this re- 
spect, analogical reasoning is of the utmost im- 
portance; and though we are aware, that an 
improper use is made of it whenever it is applied 
to prove a truth, instead of removing objections 
to it, we are convinced, that nature in her details 
in her tangible forms and operations, and in her 
unseen, but experienced wonders of thought and 
passion, is continually affording illustrations of 
the principles on which Christianity as a system 
rests, and illustrations which every. man may 
“— out, extend, and modify, according to his 
Will. 

_ We can truly say of Mr. Hampden’s Essay, that 
it is well written, and srofounsily reasoned, and 
that it riclily deserves the honour of being placed 
by the side of the ‘ Analogy,’ as an appropriate and 
worthy companion to that great work. Philoso- 
phically correct in its arguments, it every where 
breathes the tone of a fervent morality ; and it 
can be read by neither the professor of natural 
religion only, nor by the believer in revelation 
without affording a delight proportioned to the 
interest which they either of them take in the 
illustration of their several and opposite princi- 
ples of reasoning or faith; a praise which can 
be apne | awarded to one work in a thousand 
on so profound and important a subject. y 





Vie Politique et Militaire de Napoleon, racontée par 
dui méme, au Tribunal de Cesar, d’ Alexandre et de 
Frédéric. Par le General Jomini. London, ulsen 
1827.—WHistoire de Napoleon, ornée de portraits gras 
vures et plans. Par Mous. de Nonvins, London 
Bossange. 1827. . 
Tue extraordinary man of whom we are about 

to speak, ought no longer to belong to our time 

except as regards the lessons which may be drawn 
from his life ; and it should only be with a mind 
perfeetly calm, a recollection perfectly philoso- 
phical, that the history of the commencement 
progress, and fall, of a greatness so colossal and 
so astonishing, should be undertaken. Unfortu- 
nately, this has not been the case. Twelve years 
have elapsed since Napoleon descended from the 
throne, for seven years the earth has covered his 
remains, and a thousand judgments have been 

——— over his tomb, but no where has the 

anguage of unbiassed reason been heard. It may 

be said, that truth has never yet beamed with full 
light upon the life of this great man. Some, like 

General Gourgaud, have praised him as a cherished 

idol, niviedes of 2 his political character and 
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in short, a model of greatness and magnanimity. 
Others, like Sir Walter Scott, influenced by party 
feeling, have been determined to see in him no- 
thing but the despot, only allowing him to possess 
the talents of a general, almost incapable of 
forming the plan of a campaign, and for whom 
the chances of fortune supplied the place of 
genius. The first will not impute to their hero 
the smallest fault, the most trifling error; they 
contest with their adversaries every kind of merit, 
and even go so far as to accuse of F giuns those 
sovereigns who would not descend from their 
thrones to pay homage to his profound policy. 
Because he involved France in his own ruin, the 
last, in their turn, refuse to make any allowance 
for his constant solicitude for his own glory ; 
because he has swallowed up immense resources 
in his gigantic enterprises, they deny that he ever 
possessed the love of order, or the talent for ad- 
ministration. In a word, this great man is, in 
their eyes, nothing more than a monster of ambi- 
tion and cruelty. 

This, however, was not the character of Napo- 
leon ; he neither merited so much indulgence nor 
so much severity. Madly in love with glory and 
military power, he never properly understood the 
principle of civil government. He was neither 
cruel, rancorous, nor vindictive, from inclination ; 
but his temper was of so passionate a nature as 
not to support contradiction, and his pride so 
great as to admit of no equals. The history of 
this man, written by a clever and impartial pen, 
would be the most splendid legacy that the pre- 
sent age could make to posterity ; it would be the 
most sublime subject of study both for nations 
and for kings. Going back to the time at which 
Napoleon, a simple officer of artillery, commenced 
his career, they would learn what evils the cor- 
ruption of a court, an ill-regulated government, 
the abuse of power, and the ambition of great 
men, carry in their train; they would see the 
wonders that may be accomplished by devoted 
patriotism ; they would learn, how a generous 
nation, which hes just secured its liberties, may 
be despoiled of them, even by him to whom they 
had confided the care of confirming them. 

This task has not yet been accomplished by 
either of the writers whose names are attach- 
ed to the works before us. It is not an ex- 
cess of severity, but of indulgence, which will 
have to be censured in their writings. They have 
not, like Sir Walter Scott, made themselves the 
interpreters of former hatred; they do not insult 
him in his tomb, beeause they know him to be 
without the power of defence; but, like Gour- 
gaud, they are too much inclined to excuse the 
faults of the conqueror; dazzled by the brilliancy 
of his triumphs, they too easily forget that these 
very triumphs lent their aid in the destruction of 
that liberty to which he owed his elevation, of 
that republic which he had sworn to defend. 

The career of Napoleon has been so astonish- 
ing, that his admirers, such, for example, as M. 
de Noryins, have believed that his childhood was 
also extraordinary. But they have deceived them- 
selves; his early years exhibited nothing pecu- 
liarly striking,—his education was the same as 
that given at all the military schools. He suc- 
eeeded in what he undertook, because he de- 
sired to do so, because his determinations were 
powerful, and his character decided. His com- 
bats with snowballs, whilst a pupil at the school 
of Brienne, when, at the same time engineer and 
general, he constructed the ramparts of ice, and 
directed by turns the attack and the defence, and 
was saluted by the name of Scipio or of Hanni- 
bal, might to a certain degree have shown his 
early taste for command, but no more foretold 
the warlike qualities which he afterwards dis- 
played, than the following annotations, given by 
his professors, could presage the brilliant destiny 
which awaited him. 

In 1783, the Chevalier de Kesalio, inspector of 
the twelve Military Schools, who had conceived a 
particular affection for Buonaparte, opposed his 
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being kept another year at Brienne. ‘ No,’ said 
the inspector, ‘I pereeive in this young man a 
talent which cannot be too much cultivated.’ A 
manuscript document, which belonged to Mar- 
shal Segur, then minister of war, contained the 
following note : 


_* School for the pupils of Brienne.—State of the 
king’s pupils eligible by their age to enter the service, 
or to be transferred to the school at Paris, viz. M. de 
Buonaparte (Napoleon,) born the 15th of August, 
1769; height four feet, ten inches, ten lines; has 
completed his fourth year of study; possesses a good 
constitution, excellent health, submissive disposition, 
is obliging and grateful, conduct very regular; has al- 
ways distinguished himself by his application to the 
mathematics; he is tolerably well acquainted with 
history and geography ; he is rather backward in or- 
namental studies and in Latin; he will make an ex- 
cellent naval officer, and deserves to be transferred to 
the school at Paris.’ 


This note decided Buonaparte’s admission into 
the Military School. M. de L’Equille, the Pro- 


. fessor of History, spoke thus of the young Napo- 


leon: ‘ He is a Corsican by birth and in cha- 
racter ; he will go great lengths, if circumstances 
favour him.’ M. Domaison, who instructed him 
in the belles lettres, energetically styled his exer- 
cises, ‘ granite, heated in a volcano.’ 

On quitting the College, Napoleon found him- 
self thrown on the theatre of the French Revolu- 
tion; full of the maxims which he had so much 
admired in the Greeks and Romans, he carried 
his republican ideas to the greatest excess. A 
captain in 1789, he was created general after the 
siege of Toulon. The army of Italy was soon 
after indebted to him for a victory, gained under 
the orders of the General-in-Chief, Dugommier. 
Misfortune succeeded this glorious debut. The 
Government forgot the conquest of Toulon ; Na- 
poleon was neglected, and languished in distress 
at Paris, until the day of the 13th Vendemaire, in 
which he saved the Convention, and which was 
the first step of his brilliant fortune. But how 
little was it necessary for him to renounce the 
destiny which wasfopened to him! M. Jomini 
makes Napoleon himself relate his hesitations on 
that important day: 

* The Convention resolved to employ force in order 
to pass its decrees ; and the Sections resolved, on their 
side, to make use of force to compel it to dissolve. 
I did not feel any great interest in these debates, be- 
cause my attention was much more occupied with fo- 
reign war, than with interior policy. I entertained no 
idea of sustaining a part in this delicate affair. If the 
Austrians had not 150,000 men at the gates of Stras- 
bourg, and the English forty ships of war before Brest, 
I might perhaps have taken the side of the Sections ; 
but when the country is threatened by foreign war, it 
is the duty of every citizen to range himself under 
those who hold the helm. It was proposed to me to 
command, under Barras, the armed force against the 
Parisians. In my character of General, | preferred 
placing myself at the head of my troops, to throwing 
myself into the ranks of the Sections, in which I 
should have nothing to do.’ 

After the day of the 13th Vendemiaire, which 
raised Napoleon’s power so high, the Convention 
had decreed the general disarming of the Sections; 
and this became, according to M. de Norvin, the 
singular cause of Buonaparte’s marriage. Every 
house had been searched with so much rigour, 
that not a single weapon of any description what- 
ever had been left behind. One morning, a child 
of about thirteen years of age was introduced into 
the house of the young General; he came to claim 
the sword of his father, a Republican General, who 
had died on the scaffold. This child was Eugene 
Beauharnais. The sword was restored to him: his 
mother was anxious to return her thanks to Buon- 
aparte,* and shortly after she became the wife of 
him who was already adorned with the title of 
the Great Man. To the National Convention suc- 
ceeded the Directorial Government. The neces- 


sity for placing at the head of it a military man 
capable of directing great operations, had first 
laced Carnot there; intrigue afterwards brought 
ar.‘3s to the same post. Those who thought them- 
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selves politicians elected Kewbel; and chance made 
the other two choices. Napoleon, who, from jea- 
lousy, had been left by the Convention in inactivity 

was again elected General-in-Chief of the Italian 
mein and accomplished those brilliant conquests 
which so suddenly raised him above the greatest 
captains of modern times. It was at this moment, 
when a General of the Republic, he fought for 
liberty, that he was really a great man. His cam- 
paigns in Egypt continue to astonish us—to excite 
our admiration,—but already Napoleon began to 
nourish projects hostile to freedom. We cannot 
help rendering the homage due to his great ac- 
tions ; but we no longer entertain affection or en- 
thusiasm for himself. 

Quitting Egypt, he arrived at Paris; and the 
18th Brumiaire became the epoch of a new era for 
France, and fatal to liberty. Under the name of 
Consul, Napoleon seized the reins of power; he 
attached the army to him by conferring marks of 
honour on bravery and courage. He penetrated 
into Italy by the route of Hannibal ; gained bat- 
tles by hundreds ; and, covered with trophies, he 
succeeded in getting named Consul for life, by a 
senate composed of old men, totally devoid of 
energy: shortly after which, the citizens of a 
Republic found themselves the subjects of a 
sovereign. Arms of honour, that noble and simple 
reward, instituted during the Consulship, were 
then forgotten, and replaced by gifts, orders, and 
titles. Buonaparte had ceased to be a citizen— 
he had made himself an emperor. 

Liberty only sought to detend itself—despotism 
thirsts for aggression; and the soldier who occu- 
pied that throne no longer contented himself with 
being the first of sovereigns—he aimed at being the 
only one. During twelve years, he carried des« 
potism, ambition, and glory, to their greatest pos- 
sible height, forcing his country to betray him, 
and all Europe to unite in dethroning him. 

But the subject grows under our hands. We 
shall pursue it more in detail in our next. 





The British Almanack for 1821: Published under the 
superintendence of ‘ The Society for the Diifusion of 
Useful Knowledge.’ Baldwin. London, 1828. 

Tue annals of the human race never, perhaps, 
offered a more remarkable instance of the power 
which custom possesses of reconciling men to the 
grossest absurdities, than is exhibited in the va~ 
rious modifications of palpable imposture, impu- 
dent mendacity, vulgar ignorance, and low ob- 
scenity, gathered together annually in the metro- 
polis of the enlightened British Empire, and dis- 
charged upon the whole population, in the shape 
of the Almanacs published by ‘ the Company of 
Stationers.’ 

For many years the painful observation of 
thinking men has been fixed upon these most cons 
temptible productions. During the last quarter 
of a century, the progress of knowledge amongst 
the people has constituted a new and wonderful 
era in the history of the country. Inthe remotest 
perts of Great Britain the superstitions of the 
vulgar have been gradually uprooted and de. 
stroyed ;—the ability to obtain sound information 
has become almost universal, through the general 
diffusion of the blessings of Education ; improve- 
ments in science, effecting the greatest practical 
changes, have been appreciated and hurried on- 
wards by the growing inteliigence of the people; 
and, altogether, the miad of this country has 
exhibited an energy and elasticity quite without a 
parallel in the records of civilization. Yet during 
this extraordinary period, and up to the moment 
when we are writing, a class of publications, which 
are more than any other species of book in the 
hands of persons of every degree, and being thus 
the objects of daily consultation, must have 
some decided influence upon their habits of 
thonght—Tur ALmanacs—have continued wholly 
unchanged; precisely of the same character 
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burnt, and horoscopes were drawn; _ utterly 
uninfluenced by any of the modes of thinking 
which have marked the emancipation of the pre- 
sent generation from ignorance and credulity; 
quite unsusceptible of shame at their solitary 
ignorance and depravity. And yet these publica- 
tions are issued by ‘ the Company of Stationers ;’ 
a body of men comprising the most wealthy, and 
individually, respectable of the Booksellers of 
London; a body who derive considerable reve- 
nues by the sale of these detestable impostures ; 
a body who pay to the Government something 
like 40,000/. per annum, as the tax upon these 
execrable poisons. This is, in truth, the secret 
of the shameless effrontery—the insult to the 
English people—which is thus offered by a Com- 
pany who ought to watch over their intellectual 
advancement with something like a kindred spirit, 
instead of thus endeavouring to perpetuate the 
yrossest errors, and to propagate the most filthy 
abominations, in the si publications which they 
issue in their corporate capacity! Individuals 
would feel themselves disgraced by the most 
distant connection with the publication of such 
trash ; and we assert, without hazard of contra- 
diction, that no bookseller, except that very 
small number who pander to the grossest vices, 
would dare to issue such a farrago of filth, ob- 
scenity, and stupidity, as is this very year pub- 
lished at Stationers’-Hall, ‘ and sold by George 
Greenhill, Treasurer to the Company,’ under the 
name of ‘ Old Poor Robin.’ Their almanacs are 
altogether so bad, that the individuals composing 
this body ought to feel that some portion of the 
ublic indignation attaches to them personally. 
fthey could be brought to feel thus, we are sure 
that their individual sense of propriety would lead 
them to repent of their corporate offences against 
decency and good morals ; and that public opinion 
may operate in producing so desirable a result, 
we print the names of those in authority : 
OFFICERS OF THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY FOR 1827. 
MasTErR.—Richard March, Esq. Warpens.—Mr. 
Thomas Turner ; Mr. William Gritiith. AssisTaNnts.— 
Sir W. Domville, Bari., Lord Mayor of London in 
1813-14,; William Venables, Esq., diderman, and 
Lord Mayor of London in 1825-26; John Key, Esq., 
Alderman of London; John Crowder, Esq., Alderman 
of London ; 8. A.Cumberledge, Esq. ; Andrew Strahan, 
Esq., Printer to the King ; Thomas Smith, Esq. ; Mr. 
Joseph Collyer; Mr. Thomas Payne ; Mr. Edward 
Brooke ; Mr. Joseph Gardiner; Mr. Charles Rivington, 
Bookseller to the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge! William Warker, Esq.; Mr. William 
Marston; Lewis Peacock, Esq.; Mr. William Witherby ; 
Mr. Thomas Bensley; Mr. James Harrison ; Roger 
Pettiward, Esq., F.R'S. and F.S.A.; Mr. Joseph Baker; 
George Woodfall, F.S.A.; Mr. Charles Fourdrinier. 
An attempt was made some thirty years ago 
by this same 5 a of Stationers, to establish 
@ monopoly in almanacs. The pretence was 
beaten down by the eloquence of Erskine and 
the question was set at rest for ever. The Wor- 
shipful Company then proceeded upon their twi- 
light career in another mode. They bought up 
the almanacs which individuals, from time to 
time, endeavoured to establish, and they either sup- 
ressed them altogether, or, having adopted them 
into their list, instnuated their own poison into the 
really useful matter they contained, so as to de- 
grade them to the level of their oldest and most 
‘successful, because their worst, publications. 
They did this in the case of ‘ Moore’s Almanack 
Improved,’ which was originally published by a 
large wholesale consumer of almanacs, of ihe 
name of Wills. That book now contains astro- 
logical predictions of the same stupid and impu- 
dent character as those of its prototype, ‘ Francis 
‘Moore, Physician” It is thus that a monopoly 
has been as effectually preserved, as if it had been 
legally sanctioned. Indeed, it is difficult to esta- 
blish any rival work, from the large expenditure 
of capital required, in the outlay of io. money 
for the stamp duty, amounting to one shilling 
and three-penee upon each copy. The Com- 
pany of Stationers have thus, to the present hour, 





reigned lords paramount over an important and 
intrinsically useful branch of popular knowledge ; 
and this authority and influence they have prosti- 
tuted to the most degrading purposes. 

We felt ashamed almost of our country for 
even tolerating such absurdities, when, a few 
months since, we were looking over an almanac 
published at Hobart’s Town, and which was no- 
ticed in ‘Tue Spuynx.’ Here, in an infant 
colony, founded under auspices not the most fa- 
vourable to the morals and intelligence of its in- 
habitants, is produced an almanac, not only 
undeformed by the ridiculous astrology of the 
English almanacs, but containing much valua- 
ble information on the agriculture and statistics 
of this fine region. Is it not degrading to our 
national character, that a population composed, 
in great part, of the outcasts of English society, 
should, in this particular, be satisfied with useful 
and nourishing food, while we are content to 
feed on garbage? 

If we turn to the almanacs of other nations, 
the same deplorable contrast with our own is ob- 
servable. The ‘Almanac de Saxe Gotha,’ which, 
although it has been established sixty years, is not 
marked by the imbecility and ignorance which 
accompany the old age of Moore and Partridge, 
is a most useful and sensible production. This 
work has an enormous circulation on the conti- 
nent, and it deserves it. It comprises the Re- 
formed, the Gregorian, the Greek, the Jewish, 
and the Turkish Calendar; has the most authen- 
tic lists of the Royal Families and Ministries of 
Europe that are published; and, besides, con- 
tains chronological and statistical tables of great 
labour and accuracy. But not a word has it fore- 
telling the changes of the weather, or the desti- 
nies of nations. Of the same useful and sensible 
character are several of the French Almanacs. 
The edict of Charles IX of France, prohibiting 
almanac-makers from predicting the fates of 
governments or individuals, is not now in force ; 
and we can only account for the deficiency, in 
this particular, of the German and French Alma- 
nacs, by considering that they are not under the 
enlightened guidance of a ‘ worshipful Com- 
pany of Stationers.’ 

We cannot accuse our Government of any de- 
sire to perpetuate the national disgrace of our 
almanacs ; but it is remarkable, that, as if they 
were afraid of the contrast, the stamp has been 
this year required to be affixed to all foreign 
almanacs sah in this country. This stamp, with 
the duty upon importation, amounts nearly toa 
prohibition. It is this enormous stamp which, 
as we have before observed, has principally en- 
abled the Stationers’ Company to maintain their 
almost exclusive power of publishing these ma- 
nuals. Individuals have been deterred from any 
well-compacted endeavour to supply such alma- 
nacs as the people ought to have, and loudly de- 
mand, by the enormous outlay required for stamps ; 
and by the small rate of profit upon such an ex- 
penditure. Were the tax reduced toa rate so 
moderate, that almanacs could be sold for a 
shilling, we apprehend that the revenue would not 
lose by the reduction, and individuals would be 
much more at liberty to produce almanacs, that 
have some affinity with the intelligence of the 
age. As the matter has stood, and now stands, 
any individual opposition to the wealth and in- 
fluence of the worshipful Company would fail 
to produce any very extensive improvement. 

ee these circumstances, it affords us the 
sincerest pleasure to observe, that THe Socrery 
FOR THE Dirrusion or Userut KNowLepGeE, 
amongst their other highly valuable exertions 
for the improvement of their countrymen, have 
published an almanac. We happen to know that 
their resolution to attack ignorance and impos- 
ture in one of its strongest holds, was only taken 
after an examinition of the almanacs for 1828, 
published at the end of November last. The 
almanac now produced exhibits how much use- 
ful information may be collected together in so 
short aspace of time, by the energy and intelligence 





of such a body of zealous and enlightened men. 
* The British Almanac’ must drive the rubbish of 
the Stationers’ Company out of the field. The 
people cannot longer endure to be insulted in 
their understanding and their moral sense as the 
have been. ‘The almanac of the Society will 
take root and flourish, when Moore and Poor 
Robin are remembered only as a remarkable illus- 
tration of how long the upas-tree of ignorance 
may cling to the earth, when nourished and wa- 
tered by a skilful monopoly, supported in its op- 
position to allrivalry by a crushing taxation. 


From the ‘ Preliminary Observations’ of the 
‘ British Almanac,’ we extract a passage or two, 
briefly and modestly stating its claims upon uni- 
versal support : 

‘ The almanacs most in demand are remarkable for 
the mixture of ignorance and imposture which they 
contain, with much useful matter; and it is not very 
creditable either to those who prepare, or to those who 
buy them, that their circulation should be so extensive, 
and that the worst by far are those chiefly used by the 
people. The conductors of the work now presented to 
the public wish to disseminate all the information 
usually contained in an almanac, with other useful 
notices of the same description, and some matter of a 
more general nature and of higher value. 

‘The oldest almanacs are those of Moore and Par- 
tridge, which have survived their authors ahove a cen- 
tury, and continue to be published as their works. 
These works profess, in the plainest terms, to forctel 
the weather even to a day; stating that on one day there 
will be rain, on another snow, and on a third thunder. 
They also prophesy as to political events with nearly 
equal confidence, though not quite so distinctly. Thus, 
one says, that at a particular time “ there will arrive 
good news from Cadiz, Scotland, and Naples ;” and 
another tells you, that, about such a date, “ a great 
minister will be impeached,” or “ a dignitary of the 
church driven from his perferment.’’ Nor are they 
free from party politics: one gives intimations, and 
even prints, of a nature calculated to set different reli- 
gious sects in conflict; and another dates the year as 
the 150th from the ‘* Horrid Popish Jacobite Plot ;’” 
thus keeping alive, for the purpose of exciting religious 
animosity, the memory of transactions which are a dis- 
grace to the character of this country, and the worst blot 
upon the history of its law,—affirming as real, crimes 
in a great degree imaginary,—and grossly mistaking 
even the notions respecting the plot which prevailed at 
the time. Some parts of these almanacs are not marked 
by much regard to decency; but there are others, also 
greatly circulated, which are utterly obscene, and could 
never be admitted into apy decent house, had not habit, 
unfortunately, reconciled the community,to such things, 
as well as to the absurdities of their astrology. 

‘ From every thing of this description the present 
work is carefully purified ; its conductors pretend not 
to foretel the weather, because the science of meteoro- 
logy is far too imperfect to furnish the means of any 
calculations, beyond very general inferences, from the 
course of past seasons to the probable aspect of the 
future. They profess no knowledge of future political 
events, because these depend upon the thoughts and 
actions of men, and are utterly: unconnected with 
the moyements of the heavenly bodies, upon which 
the ignorance and superstition of dark ages fancied 
them to himge. The place of such vain and hurtful, 
because misleading speculations, will be supplied by pure 
and useful information; and the whole quantity of 
matter in this almanac will be increased to nearly 
twice that of the old ones, in order to afford further 
room for conveying instruction upon important sub- 
jects.’ 

Fully, indeed, are these profeesions realized. The 
little work before us, although sold at two shil- 
lings and threepence, the same price as the cheap- 
est of the trash published under the name of Moore, 
Partridge, and Poor Robin, contains at least treble 
their quantity of matter, and that matter is of the 
most useful and instructive nature. The calendar 
is constructed in the clearest manner; there is no 
parade of science ; every information is given for 
popular application, and all that is superfluous is 
retrenched. The space which is occupied in 
“ Moore’s Almanack,’ by a filthy repetition of the 
parts of the human body, as influenced by the 
moon, is here filled with a most complete list of 
the anniversaries of great events, discoveries, and 
births and deaths of eminent men ; the ridiculous 
predictions of the changes of weather are sup- 
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planted by meteorological averages of the greatest 
general utility; sensible remarks for the conduct 
of life stand in the place of doggerel rhymes; 
the common tables of tides, and other changes, 
are clearly arranged ; and the duration of sun- 
light and moon-light is indicated by a most inge- 
nious contrivance, by which it may be seen, at a 

lance, whether the moon will shine at any given 
oo of any particular night. A supplement to 
the calendar gives some very plain directions for 
the preservation of health, and for the manage- 
ment of a farm and garden ; and the miscellaneous 
registers containjvery ample lists. comprising the 
most generally important parts of the ‘ Red-book.’ 
Add to this, the almanac is a model of typo- 
graphical beauty, and we shall confirm the gene- 
ral impression of the obligations which are due to 
the exertions of ‘The Society forthe Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.’ 

There are many, perhaps, who do not examine 
the almanacs published by the Company of 
Stationers, who would think it impossible that so 
highly respectable a body would be open to the 
charge which is raised against them, of circulating 
obscenity. We might refer them to the impu- 
dent astrology of ‘ Francis Moore, Physician,’ 
and ask then, if, primd facie, they would think 
that a Company, who number amongst them 
four Aldermen of London, would publish pre- 
dictions which they know to be utterly false, 
when any one of those very Aldermen would 
send any travelling fortune-teller, that was dragged 
before them, for six months to the tread-mill. 
But we will be more particular—that is, as far as 
we can without offence to our readers. From 
page 10 to p. 16, of ‘Old Poor Robin’ for 1828, 
are passages that, we will undertake to say are as 
gross and lieentious, as beastly and depraved, as 
were ever prosecuted by ‘the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice ;’ and though we have no 
violent respect for the general proceedings of this 
society, we seriously consider, that they would do 
well to show their impartiality, (‘since laws are 
made for every degree,’) by instituting an im- 
mediate prosecution against ‘ George Greenhill, 
Treasurer to the Company, at their Hall in Lud- 

ate-street,’ for issuing such filthy abominations. 
Further we will not allude to this revolting subject. 

We must conclude with a specimen of ‘ Wor- 
shipful’ Wit. Poor Robin is the oracle of the 
village alehouse, and sometimes of the squire’s 
kitchen. Let us see the Christmas merriment he 
offers to his readers. We take the running titles 
of each page, printing them singly, as they occur 
in the book : 

Faith, 


I’d nigh forgot em} 
Lines ! s’ death! 


Head Lines, 

Bob ? Bob? 
Yes.—You write, 
Proper well—Don’t 12 


What then? No Bob.—What | 

Od rot ’em, You write— 

1 don’t know, What? 

And what’s mair, Bad grammar, Bob } 
‘f it don’t snow, What! 

4 don’t care, Take eare, take care, 


For if you dare 
Say so again, 
I'll break your scull, 


And then I sneezes, 
And that I wool, 


And my nose blow. 





Give me. With my 

What? Gold-headed cane, 

A pocky ’ankerchers But I say Bob, 

What for, ho? Did’nt you, you snoh, 
Because I Both write and say, 
Sne—sne—sneezes, The other day, 

And my nose blow. in kicking up 

Ha! ha! ha! Your breezes, 

How funny I is How funny | is, and 
In December ! How I sneezes. 


We print this most execrable stupidity as a 
specimen of the filth of the Augean stable, which 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge has to clear out. The thing is almost in- 
credible—it is too monstrous even for a Civic 
Company to laugh at over their potations upon 
a Lord Mayor’s Day. But we must leave ‘ Poor 
Robin’ and his rabble for worthier obiects. It is 


painful to witness intellectual degradation, what- 
ever form that abasement may put on,—whether 
the folly sneaks with its cap and bells into dark 
corners, or swaggers through the land with a 
* Worshipful? imprimatur. 
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MR, THOMAS MOORE AND LORD BYRON. 

WE are fortunately enabled to gratify our 
readers, by giving, in our First Number, a very 
early extract relative to the two of the most pro- 
minent individuals described in Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s forthcoming work, entitled ‘Lorp Byron 
AND SOME OF HIS ConTemMporRARtcs.’ When the 
book is before us we shall review it with strict 
justice. For the present, we content ourselves 
with presenting the extract, which will no doubt 
be eagerly read. 

MR. THOMAS MOORE. 

* I thought Thomas Moore, when I first knew him, 
as delightful a person as one could imagine. He could 
not help being an interesting one; and his sort of 
talent has this advantage in it, that being of a descrip- 
tion intelligible to all, the possessor is equally sure of 
present and future fame, I never received avisit from 
him, but I felt as if I had been talking with Prior or 
Sir Charles Sedley. His acquaintance with Lord Byron 
began by talking of a duel. With me it commenced 
in as gallant a way, though of a different sort. I hat 
cut up an opera of his, (the ‘* Blue Stocking,’’) as 
unworthy of so great a wit. He came to see me, say- 
ing | was very much in the right; and an intercourse 
took place, which I might have enjoyed to this day, 
had he valued his real fame as much as I did. I mean 
to assume nothing in saying this, either as a dispenser 
of reputation, or as a man of undisputed reputation 
myself, I live too much out of the world, and differ too 
plainly with what is in it, to pretend to be either 
one or the other. But Mr. Moore, in his serious as 
wellas gayer verses, talked a great deal of independence 
and openness, and the contempt of common places ; 
and on this account he owed it to his admirers not to 
disappoint them. He was bound to them the more 
especially, when they put hearty faith in him, and when 
they thought they paid him a compliment in being in- 
dependent themselves. The reader has seen to what I 
allude. At the time I was speaking of, my acquaint- 
ance, perhaps, was of some little service to Mr. Moore ; 
at least, he thought so. I am sure I never valued my- 
self on any service which a very hearty admiration of 
his wit and independence could render him. It was 
involuntary on my part; I could not have helped it ; 
and at all times, the advantage of personal intercourse 
would have been on my side. 

‘ Mr. Moore was lively, polite, bustling, full of ame- 
nities and acquiescences, into which he contrived to 
throw a sort of roughening of cordiality, like the crust 
of old port. It seemed a happiness to him to say 
* Yes.” There was just enough of the Irishman in 
him to flavour his speech andmanner. He was a little 
particular, perhaps, in his orthéepy, but not more so 
than became a poet; and he appeared to me the last 
man in the world to cut his country, even for the sake 
of high life. As to his person, all the world knows 
that he is as little of stature, as he is great in wit. It 
is said, that an illustrious personage, in a fit of play- 
fulness, once threatened to put him into the wine-cooler ; 
a proposition which Mr. Moore took to be more royal 
than polite. A Spanish gentleman, whom I met on 
the Continent, and who knew him well, said, in his 
energetic English, which he spoke none the worse for 
a wrong vowel orso: ‘‘ Now, there’s Mooerr, Thomas 
Mooerr; I look upon Mocerr as an active little men.” 
This is true. He reminds us of those active little great 
men who abound so remarkably in Clarendon’s history. 
Like them, he would have made an excellent practical 
partisan, and it would have done him good. Horseback, 
and a little Irish fighting, would have seen fair play 
with his good living, and kept his look as juvenile as 
his spirit. His forehead is bony and full of character, 
with ‘‘ bumps” of wit, large and radiant, enough to 
transport a phrenologist. His eyes are as dark and 
fine as;you would'wish to see under a set of vine-leaves ; 
his mouth generous and good-humoured, with dimples ; 
his nose sensual, prominent, and at the same time the 
reverse of aquiline. There is a very peculiar character 
in it, as if it were looking forward, and scenting a feast 
or an orchard. The face, upon the whole, is Lrish, not 
unruffled with care and passion ; but festivity is the 
predominant expression. When Mr. Moore was a 
child, he is said to have been eminently handsome, a 
Cupid for a picture; and, notwithstanding the tricks 
which both joy and sorrow have played with his face, 
you can fancy as much. It was a recollection, perhaps, 
to this effect, that induced his friend, Mr. Atkinson, to 
say, one afternoon, in defending him from the charge 
of libertinism, ‘‘ Sir, they may talk of Moore as they 
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please ; but I tell you what; I always consider him,” 
(and this argument he thought conclusive,) “I alwa 
consider my friend, Thomas Moore, as an infant, sport- 
ing on the bosom of Venus.” There was no contesting 
this ; and, in truth, the hearers were very little disposed 
to contest it,—Mr. Atkinson having hit upon a defence 
which was more logical in spirit than chronological in 
the image. When conscience comes, a man’s impulses 
must take thought; but till then, poetry is only the 
eloquent and irresistible development of the individual's 
nature ; and Mr. Moore’s wildest verses were a great 
deal more innocent than could enter into the imagina- 
tions of the old libertines who thought they had a right 
to use them. I must not, in this portrait, leave out his 
music. He plays and sings with great taste on the 
piano-forte, and is known as a graceful composer. His 
voice, which is a little hoarse in-speaking, (at least, I 
used to think so,) softens into a breath, like that of the 
flute, when singing. In speaking, he is emphatic in 
rolling the letter r, perhaps out of a despair of being 
able to get rid of the national peculiarity. The strue- 
ture of his versification, when I knew him, was more 
artificial than it has been since; and in his serious 
compositions suited him better. He has hardly faith 
enough in what he does, to give way to his impulses, 
except when they are lively; and artificial thoughts 
demand a similar embodiment. But he contemplated 
the fine, easy-playing, muscular style of Dryden, with 
a sort of perilous pleasure. I remember his quoting 
with delight a coupiet of Dryden’s, which came with a 
particular grace out of his mouth: 
“ Let honour and preferment go for gold: 
But glorious beauty isn’t to be sold.” 

‘ Beside the pleasure I took in Mr. Moore’s society as 
a man of wit, I had a great esteem for himas a man 
of candour and independence. His letters were full of 
all that was pleasant in him. As I was a critic at that 
time, and in the habit of giving my opinion of his 
works in the Examiner, he would write me his opinion 
of the opinion, with a mixture of good-humour, admis- 
sion, and deprecation, so truly delightful, and a since- 
rity of criticism on my own writings so extraordinary 
for so courteous a man, though with abundance of 
balm and eulogy, that mever any subtiety of compli- 
ment could surpass it ; und with ail my self-confidence, 
I never ceased to think that the honour was on my 
side, and that 1 could only deserve such candour of 
intercourse by being as ingenuous as himself. This 
admiring regard for him he completed by his behaviour 
to an old patron of his, who, not thinking it polite to 
retain him openly by his side, proposed to facilitate his 
acceptance of a place under the Tories ; an accommo- 
dation which Mr. Moore rejected as an indignity. If 
any body at that time had told me, that our new and 
cordial Anacreon, who counted a lofty spirit among 
his luxuries, could do a disingenvous thing, or sacrifice 
a cause or a free sentiment on the fat altars of aris- 
tocracy,—a sweet-smelling savour unto a lord,—I 
should have answered, that all that might be in the 
common course of the prose of this life; but that 
nobody knew what superiority there was to conven- 
tional deductions in the very weaknesses of a poet. 

‘ I remember our astonishment in Italy (Lord Byron's 
included) at the flaming panegyrie passed by Mr. 
Moore upon England, and all things English, at a 
dinner in Paris. It was his farewell dinner, if I reé- 
collect, when leaving Paris for London. Either the 
English panegyric or the Irish Melodies were certainly 
much in the wrong; nor is it easy to decide what 
Captain Rock would have said to it. But the invective 
against Rousseau and poor Madame de Warens, 
in Mr. Moore’s Rhymes on the Road, was still more 
startling. Madame de Warens is not a person to be 
approved of in all respects, perhaps in very few. 
She had a kind heart, but a dangerous ill-regu- 
lated will, and might at least have abstained from 
loving the sour-faced gardener, and sacrificing ber 
natural love of truth to degrading secrecies. But ne- 
body thinks otherwise of her than she was; and Mr. 
Moore’s denouncement was, to say the least of it, su- 
perfluous. These things may be safely left to the heart 
of the community. The evil mixed with them may 
even suggest a better good, if discussed handsomely 
and sincerely. Madame de Warens was a means of 
setting one of the most extraordinary minds that have 
appeared in the world, upon speculations not the less 
interesting to humanity, because coteries, not so good 
as herself, choose to cant about them. Mr. Granger, 
the biographical painter of portraits, who was a clergy- 
man, and did not think it necessary to show a “ zeal 
beyond knowledge,” would have been charitable enough 
to call her ‘‘ open-hearted,” which is an epithet he does 
not scruple to give even to the meretricious Duchess 
of Cleveland. Mr. Moore, on the other hand, instead 
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of taking her along with him as he ought to do, and 
trying how kindly he can unite his own moral im- 
rovement with that of “ exquisite mothers’ in gene- 
ral, thinks fit to shake his Anacreon laurels at her, 
and call her a naughty woman. I would have done, if I 
were he, with this two-o’clock-in-the-isorning peni- 
tence, with maudlin tears in its eyes; and set myself 
to the task of reformation in a more masculine and 
social style. It is not handsome of him; it is not 
grateful ; it is not gallant. Human beings are all 
worth being mentioned with common humanity ; and 
we make poor amends for offences we may have com- 
mitted ourselves, by reproaching those who have sinned 
with us. The great thing in this world, is to learn 
what to do, and how to carry humanity forward; 
not to reproach any one ; no, not even ourselves. We 
should reproach ourselves only for petty and useless 
feelings, and the want of a real sympathy. If Mr. 
Moore, as he once told me he did, thinks it useless to 
attempt improvement in this world, he is at least not 
very reasonable in thinking it necessary to repeat 
maudlin common-places, for the sakc}of their eternal 
reproduction ; for they do nothing else. The world 
will continue to laugh with his gaicties, and think no- 
thing of his gravities ; let him give as many premiums 
for pleasure and penitence as he may. * 

‘A word respecting the suppression of Lord Byron's 
autobiography. The public have seen a letter of Mr. 
Moore’s, stating how it was that the manuscript of 
his friend’s Life came to be destroyed, and how his 
Lordship’s family would have reimbursed him for the 
loss of the profits ; an offer which, from feelings and 
considerations “ unnecessary ” then ‘‘ to explain,” he 
“ respectfully but peremptorily declined.’ The mean- 
ing of this is, that Lord Bvron presented Mr. Moore 
with the Life for the purpose of turning it into money ; 
that Mr. Moore did so, and got two thousand guineas 
for it; and that although he had no objection to re- 
ceive money in this way, he had in any other. Ido 
not insinuate that he might as well have accepted the 
money then offered; but Mr. Moore, on this and other 
occasions, has been willing to give the commercial 
British public to understand, that he has a horror of 
pecuniary obligations, though it seems he has no 
objections to pecuniary’s worth. This, I confess, is a 
splitting of hairs, which I do not understand. If a 
friend is worth being obliged co, I do not see howa 
man is less obliged, or has less reason to be so, by 
accepting his manuscripts than his money. It is an 
escape, not from the thing, but the name; and if I 
were the obliger, { confess I should draw a different 
conclusion from what Lord Byron may have done, 
respecting the real regard or spirit of the man, who 
thought so ingeniously of my Life, and so awfully of 
my guineas. That the tenure of the noble Bard's 
respect in this matter was indeed very precarious, is 
evident from the di// he brought in against Mr. Dallas ; 
aleaf from the ledger of his Lordship’s memory which, 
I think, must have startled Mr. Moore. 

‘Mr. Dallas having made a preposterous statement 
of the value of his zeal and advice, in encouraging 
Lord Byron to be a poet, and observed that it far 
outweighed, in his opinion, the six or seven hundred 
pounds obtained by the copyright of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” 
which the noble Bard had given him, his Lordship 
makes a per contra statement, as creditor, in the 
following 

§  MemoraNpDuUM. 
‘Two hundred pounds before I was twenty years 


* Copyright of Childe Harold, 6001, 

* Copyright of Corsair, 5601. 

* And 504 for his nephew on entering the army ; iz 
all, 13502, and not 6002. or 7004 as the worthy ac- 
countant reckons.”’ 

‘Here the noble Lord is clearly of opinion, that 
money and money’s worth are one and the same thing. 
He was therefore prepared, could occasion have pos- 
sibly arisen, to bring in a similar account to Mr. 
Moore, for the sum of 2000/. The truth is, Mr. 
Moore’s notion in this matter is a common-place ; and 
I used to think him higher above common-places than 
he is. I should look upon myself as more tied, and 
rendered more dependent, by living as he does among 
the great, and flattering the mistakes of the vulgar, 
than by accepting thousands from individuals whom I 
loved. When I came to know Lord Byron as I did, I 
could no more have accepted his manuscripts than his 
money, unless I could prove to myself that I had a 
right to them in the way of business. Till then, I 
would as soon have taken the one as the other, if I 
took any. The reader shall see what I have done in 
that way, and I am not ashamed of it, though I confess 


-d would willingly have to make the acknowledgment to 





a different state of society. One does not like to be 
thought ill of by any body; but if I am to choose, I 
would rather have the good construction of half a 
dozen individuals really generous, than the good word 
of all the multitudes, who are agreed only to flatter, to 
feed on, and to fight shy of one another.’ 


Here is ene of Mr. Hunt’s more pleasant recol- 
lections of Mr. Moore ‘ fourteen years ago’ : 


‘I remember when I was showing him and Lord 
Byron the prison-garden, a smart shower came on, 
which induced Moore to button up his coat, and push 
on for the interior. He returned instantly, blushing up 
to the eyes. He had forgotten the lameness of his noble 
friend. ‘‘ How much better you behaved,” said he to 
me afterwards, ‘in not hastening to get out of the 
rain! I quite forgot, at the moment, whom I was 
walking with.” I told him, that the virtue was invo- 
luntary on my part, having been occupied in conversa- 
tion with his Lordship, which he was not ; and that to 
forget a man’s lameness involved a compliment in it, 
which the sufferer could not dislike.” “‘ True,” says he ; 
“ but the devil of it was, that I was forced to remember 
it, by his not coming up. 1 could not in decency go on ; 
and to return was very awkward.” ‘This anxieiy ap- 
peared to me very amiable.’ 

LORD BYRON. 

We now proceed to quote a page or two from 
the beginning and the end of the part of Mr. 
Hunt’s work, devoted to Lord Byron. 

‘ The first time I saw Lord Byron, he was rehearsing 
the part of Leander, under the auspices of Mr. Jackson, 
the prize-fighter. It was inthe river Thames, before 
he went to Greece. I had been bathing, and was 
standing on the floating-machine adjusting my clothes, 
when | noticed a respectable-looking manly person, 
who was eyeing something at a distance. This was 
Mr. Jackson waiting for his pupil. The latter was 
swimming with somebody for a wager. I forget what 
his Chiron said of him; but he spoke in terms of 
praise. I saw nothing in Lord Byron at that time, but 
a young man who, like myself, had written a bad vo- 
lume of poems ; and though I had a sympathy with him 
on this account, and had more respect for his rank 
than I was willing to suppose, my sympathy was not 
an agreeable one ; so contenting myself with seeing 
his Lordship’s head bob up an ddown in the water, like 
a buoy, 1 came away. 

* Lord Byron was afterwards pleased to regret that 
I had not stayed. He told me, that the sight of my 
volume at Harrow had been one of his incentives to 
write verses, and that he had had the same passion for 
friendship that I had displayed init. To my astonish- 
ment, he quoted some of the lines, and would not hear 
me speak ill of them. This was when I was in prison, 
where I first became personally acquainted with his 
Lordship. His harbinger was Moore. Moore told 
me, that besides liking my politics, he liked ‘ The Feast 
of the Poets,’ and would be glad to make my acquaint- 
ance. I said I felt myself highly flattered, and should 
be proud to entertain his Lordship as well as a poor 
patriot could. He was accordingly invited to dinner. 
His friend only stipulated, that there should be “ plenty 
of fish and vegetables for the noble bard,” his Lord- 
ship at that time being Brahminical in his eating. He 
came, and we passed a very pleasant afternoon, talking 
of books, and school, and the Reverend Mr. Bowles ; of 
the pastoral innocence of whose conversation some 
anecdotes were related that would have much edified 
the spirit of Pope had it been in the rnom. 

‘ I saw nothing at first but single-hearted and agree- 
able qualities in Lord Byron. My wife, with the 
quicker eyes of a woman, was inclined to doubt them. 
Visiting me one day, when I had a friend with me, he 
seemed uneasy, and asked, without ceremony, when he 
should find me alone. My friend, who was a man of 
taste and spirit, and the last in the world to intrude 
his acquaintance, was not bound to go away because 
another person had come in; and besides, he natu- 
rally felt anxious to look at so interesting a visitor ; 
which was paying the latter a compliment. But his 
Lordship’s will was disturbed, and he vented his 
spleen accordingly. I took it at the time for a 
piece of simplicity, blinded perhaps by the flattery 
insinuated towards myself; but my wife was right. 
Lord Byron’s nature, from the first, contained 
that mixture of disagreeable with pleasanter qua- 
lities, which I had afterwards but too much occa- 
tion to recognize. He" subsequently called on me in 
the prison several times, and used to bring books for 
my Story of Rimini, which I was then writing. He 
would not let the footman bring them in. He would 
enter with a couple of quartos under his arm; and 


give you to understand (as 1 thought) that he was | 
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prouder of being a friend and a man of letters, than a 
lord. It was thus that by flattering one’s vanity, he 
persuaded us of his own freedom from it ; for he could 
see very well at that time, that I had more value for 
lords than I supposed. He was a warm politician, and 
thought haeslll outa in the cause of li . His 
failure in the House of Lords is well known. He was 
very candid about it; said he was much frightened, 
and should never be able to do any thing that way. 
Lords of all parties came about him, and consoled 
him ; he particularly mentioned Lord Sidmouth as 
being unaffectedly kind. When I left prison I was too 
ill to return his visits. He pressed me very much ta 
go to the theatre with him ; but illness, and the dread 
of committing my critical independence, alike pre- 
vented me. His Lordship was one of a management 
that governed Drury-lane Theatre at that time, and 
that made a sad business of their direction, as ama- 
teur managers have always done. He got nothing by 
it but petty vexations, and a good deal of scandal. 

*I was then living at Paddin . Thadas 
looking over the fields cowards “Weiitiivacan Great 
which I mention because, besides the pleasure I took 
in it after my prison, and the gratitude I owe to a fair 
cousin, who saved me from being burnt there one fine 
morning, I received visits in it from two persons of & 
remarkable discrepancy of character— Lord Byron and 
Mr. Wordsworth. Of Mr. Wordsworth I speak here- 
after. Lord Byron,I thought, took a pleasure im it, as 
contrasted with the splendour of his great house. He 
had too much reason to do so. His domestic troubles 
were then about to become public. His appearance at 
that time was the finest I ever saw it, a great deal finer 
than it was afterwards, when he was abroad. He was 
fatter than before his marriage, but only just enough 
so to complete the manliness of his person; and the 
turn of his head and countenance had a spirit and ele- 
vation in it, which, though not unmixed with disquiet, 
gave him altogether a nobler look than I ever knew 
him to have before or since. His dress, which was 
black, with white trowsers, and which he wore but- 
toned close over the body, completed the succinctness 
and gentlemanliness of his appearance. I remember 
one day, as he stood looking out of the window, he re- 
sembled, in a lively manner, the portrait of him by 
Phillips, by far the best that has appeared ; I mean the 
best of him at his best time of life, and the most like 
him in features as well as expression, He sat one 
morning so long, that Lady Byron sent up twice to let 
him know she was waiting. Byron used to go 
on in the carriage to Henderson's n ~ground to 
get flowers. I had not the honour of knowing her, nor 
ever saw her but once, when I caught a glimpse of her 
at the door. I thought she had a pretty earnest look, 
with her “ pippin” face ; an epithet by which she play- 
fully designated herself. 


* The first visit I paid Lord Byron was just after their 
separation. The public, who took part with the lady, 
as they ovght to do (women in their relations with 
other sex being under the most unhandsome disadvany 
tages) had, nevertheless, no idea of the troubles which 
her husband was suffering at that time. He was 
ill, his face jaundiced with bile ; the renouncement 
his society by Lady Byron had disconcerted him ex- 
tremely, and was, I believe, utterly unlooked for; 
then the journals and their attacks upon him, were felt 
severely ; and, to crown all, he had an execution in his 
house. I was struck with the real trouble he manifested, 
compared with what the public thought of it. The ad- 
herence of his old friends was also touching. I saw 
Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Scrope Davies ooneee friends 
of his) almost every time I called. Mr. Rogers was 
regular in his daily visits ; and Lord Holland, he said, 
was very kind to him. Finally, he took the blame of 
the quarrel to himself ; and he enlisted my self-love so 
far on the side of Lady Byron, as to tell me that she 
liked my poem, and had compared his temper to that of 
Giovanni, my [heroine’s consort. In all this I beheld 
only a generous nature, subject perhaps to ebullitions 
of ill temper, but candid, sensitive, extremely to be 
pitied, and if a woman knew how, or was permitted by 
others to love him, extremely to be loved. 


* What made me come the more warmly to this con- 
clusion, was a letter which he showed me, written 
Lady Byron after her departure from the house, and 
when she was on her way to the relations who per- 
suaded her not to return. It was signed with the epi- 
thet above-mentioned ; and was written in a spirit of 
good-humour, and even fondness, which though con- 
taining nothing but what a wife ought to write, and is 
the better for writing, was, I thought, almost too good 
to show. But the case was extreme ; and the compli- 


ment to me, ig showing it, appeared the greater. 
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Was: not aware’ at that time, that with a singular incon- 

tinened, towards’ which’ it was luck y for a great many 

- that ‘his friends’ were‘as singularly considerate, 
is Lordship was in the habit of niuking a confidant of 

every body he came nigh.’ 

“We add Mr. Hunt’s general summing up of 

his Lordship’s habits and character : 

* He had-a delicate white hand, of which he was 
proud, and he! attracted attention to it by rings.. He 
thought a hand of this description almost the only mark 
remaining now-ardeys of a gentleman; which it cer- 
tainly is not, nor of a lady either ; though a coarse one 
imphes handiwork. He often appeared holding a hand- 
kerchief, upon which his jewelled fingers lay. imbedded, 
as in a picture. He was as fond of fine linen as a Quaker ; 
and had the remnantiof his hair oiled and trimmed with 
all the anxiety of a Sardanapalus. The visible character 
to which this effaminacy gave rise appears to have indi- 
cated itself as early as his travels in the Levant, where 
the Grand Signior is said to have taken him for a woman 
in disguise. But he had tastes of a more masculine de- 
scription. He was fond of swimming to the last, and 
used to push out « « good distance in the Gulf of Ge- 
noa. He was also, as I have before mentioned, a good 
horseman ; and he liked to have a great dog or two 
about him, which is not a habit observable in timid 
men. ¥et.1 doubt greatly whether he was a man of cou- 
rage. I suspect that personal anxiety, coming upon a 
constitution unwisely treated, had no small hand in has- 
tening his death in Greece. The story of his bold beha- 
viour at sea, in a voyage to Sicily, and of Mr. Shelley’s 
timidity, is just reversing what I conceive would have 
been the real state of the matter, had the voyage taken 

lace. The account is an impudent fiction. Nevertheless, 
he volunteered voyages by sea when he might have 
eschewed them ; and yet the same man never got into a 
coach without being afraid. In short, he was the con- 
tradistinction his father and mother had made him. To 
lump together some more of his personal habits, in the 
style of old Aubrey, he spelt affectedly, swore somewhat, 
had the Northumbrian burr in his speech, did not like 
to sce women eat, and would merrily say, that he had 
another reason for not liking to dine with them ; which 
was, that they always had the wings of the chicken. 

For the rest, 

»** Ask you why Byron broke through every rnle? 

°T was, all for fear the knaves should call him fool.” 
He has added another. to the list of the Whartons and 
Buckinghams, though his vices were, in one respect, 
more prudent, his genius greater, and his end a great 
alical more lucky. Perverse from his birth, educated un- 
der personal disadvantages, debauched by ill compa- 
nions, and perplexed between real and false pretensions, 
the injuries done to his nature were completed by a suc- 
cess too great even for the genius he possessed ; and as 
his life was never so utifortunate as when it appeared to 
be most otherwise, so nothing could happen more sea- 
sonably for him, or give him what he would most have 
desired under any other circumstances, than his death.’ 

Here we pause for the present; but, should the 
work not be published before the appearance of 
our, next Number,,we may perhaps give some far- 
ther quotations from its pages. 





MR. HAZLITT’S NAPOLEON. 

- We are enabléd to lay before our readers the 
following éxtract from Mr. Hazlitt’s forth-coming 
« Life of Napoleon’ This book is also still un- 
published ; when it appears we shall render a just 
account of it. Inthe meantime, the portion we 
present will show that it is likely to contain no 
ordinary attraction : 

. “From the moment that the press opens the eyes of 
the community beyond the actual sphere in which each 
moves, there is from that time inevitably formed the 
germ of a body of opinion directly at variance with the 
selfish and servile code that before reigned paramount, 
and approximating more and inore to the manly and 
disinterested standard of truth and justice. Hitherto 
force, fraud, and fear decided eyery question of indi- 
vidual rigtit or general reasoning; the possessor of 
rank an¢ influence, in answer to any censure or objec- 
tion, to his conduct, appealed to God and to his sword : 
now a new principle is brought into play which had 
never been.so much as dreamt of, and before which he 
myst make good his pretensions, or it will shatter his 
strong holds of pride and prejudice to atoms, as the 
pent-up air shatters whatever resists its expansive 
force. This power is public opinion, exercised upon 


men, thipgs, and general pringiples, ang to which’ 





mere physical power must conform, or it will crumble 
it to powder. Books alone teach us to judge of 
truth and good in the abstract; without a know- 
ledge of things at a distance from us, we judge like 
savages or animals from our senses and appetites 
only ; but by the aid of books, and of an intercourse 
with the world of ideas, we are purified, raised, en- 
nobled from savages into intellectual and rational 
beings. Our impressions of what is near to us are 
false, of what is distant feeble; but the last gaining 
strength from being united in public opinion, and ex- 
pressed by the public voice, are like the congregated 
roar of many waters, and quail the hearts of princes. 
Who but the tyrant does not hate the tyrant? Who 
but the slave does not despise the slave? The first of 
these looks upon himself as a god, upon his vassal as 
a clod of the earth, and forces him to be of the same 
opinion: the philosopher looks upon them both as 
men, and instructs the world to do so. While they 
had to settle their pretensions by themselves, and in 
the night of ignorance, it is no wonder no good was 
done ; while pride intoxicated the one, and fear stupe- 
fied the other. But let them be brought out of that 
dark cave of despotism and superstition, and let a 
thousand other persons be called on to determine be- 
tween them who have no interest but that of truth and 
justice, and the plea of the lordly oppressor to make a 
beast of burden of his fellow-man becomes as ridicu- 
lous as it is odious. All that the light of phi- 
losophy, the glow of patriotism, all that the brain 
wasted in midnight study, the blood poured out upon 
the scaffold or in the field of battle can do, or have 
done, is to take this question in all cases from before 
the first gross, blind and iniquitous tribunal, where 
power insults over weakness, and place it before the 
last more just, disinterested, and, in the end, more for- 
midable one, where each individual is tried by his 
peers, and according to rules and principles which 
have received the common examination, and the com- 
mon consent. A public sense is thus formed, free 
from slavish awe, and the traditional assumption of 
insolent superiority, which the more it is exercised be- 
comes the more enlightened and enlarged, and more and 
more requires equal rights and equal laws. This new 
sense acquired by the people, this new organ of opinion 
and feeling, is like bringing a battering-train to bear 
upon some old Gothic castle, long the den of rapine and 
crime, and must finally prevail against all absurd and 
antiquated institutions, unless it is violently suppressed, 
and this engine of political reform turned, by bribery 
and terror, against itself. Who, in reading history, 
where the characters are laid open, and the circumstan- 
ces fairly stated, and where he himself has no false bias 
to mislead him, does not take part with the oppressed 
against the oppressor? Who is there that admires Nero 
at the distance of two thousand years? Did not 
the ‘ Tartuffe’ in a manner hoot religious hypocrisy out 
of France ; and was it not on this account constantly 
denounced by the clergy* What do those, who read 
the annals of the Inquisition, think of that dread tri- 
bunal? And what has softened its horrors but those 
annals being read? What figure does the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew make in the eyes of posterity! 
But books anticipate and conform the decision of the 
public, of individuals, and even of the actors in such 
scenes, to that lofty and irrevocable standard, mould 
and fashion the heart and inmost thoughts upon it, so 
that something manly, liberal, and generous, grows 
out of the fever of passion and the palsy of base fear ; 
and this is what is meant by the progress of modern 
civilization and modern philesophy. An individual, 
in a barbarous age and country, throws another, whe 
has displeased him, (without other warrant than his 
will,) into a dungeon, where he pines for years, and 
then dies ; and, perhaps, only the mouldering bones of 
the victim, discovered long after, disclose his fate ; or 
if known at the time, the confessor gives absolution, 
and the few who are let into the secret are intimidated 
from giving vent to their feelings, and hardly dare dis- 
approve in silence. Let this act of violence be repeated 
afterwards in story, and there is not an individual in the 
whole nation, whose bosom does not swell with pity, or 
whose blood does not curdle within him at the recital of 
this foul wrong. Why, then, should there be an individual 
in a nation privileged to do what no other individual ia 
the nation can be found to approve? But he has the 
power, and will not part with it in spite of public 
Opinion. Then that public epinion must become ac- 
tive, and break the moulds of prescription in which 
his right derived from his ancestors is cast, and this 
will be a revolution. Is that a state of things to regret 
or bring back, the bare mention of which makes one 
shudder? But the form, the shadow of it only was lefts 


then why keep mp that form, or cling to 9 shadow of 














injustice which is no less odious than contemptible, 


except it were to mock, or to betray? Let all the 
wrongs public and private produced in France by ar- 
Meee power and exclusive privileges for a thousand 
years be collected in a volume, and let this volume be 
read by all wlio have hearts to feel or capacity to un- 
derstand, and the strong, stifling sense of oppression and 
kindling burst of indignation that would follow will be 
that impulse of public opinion that led to the French 
Revolution. Let all the victims that have pe- 
rished under the mild, paternal sway of the ancient 
regime, in dungeons and in agony, without a trial, 
without an accusation, without witnesses, be assembled 
together, and their chains struck off, and the shout 
of jubilee and exultation they would make, or that 
nature would make at the sight, will be the shout that 
was heard when the Bastile fell! The dead pause that 
ensued among the Gods of the earth, the rankling 
malice, the panic-fear, when they saw law and justice 
raised to an equality with their sovereign will, and 
mankind no longer doomed to be their sport, was that 
of fiends robbed of their prey: their struggles, their 
arts, their unyielding perseverance, and their final 
triumph was that of fiends when it is restored to them!’ 
—Vol. I. p. 88. ; 





THE SCIENCES. 


Elements of Physics, or Natural Philosophy, General 
and Medical, explained independently of Technical 
Mathematics. By N. Arnott, M.D. Second Edi- 
tion. 8vo. Underwood. London, 1827. 


Many of our readers may probably look 
upon Natural Philosophy with the same dread 
with which our forefathers were wont to. regard 
the Science of Magic, and consider it as a de- 
partment of study hardly, if at all, to be adven- 
tured upon by the mere unassisted faculties of 
humanity. Its professors, indeed, we confess, 
have hitherto done as much as in them lay to 
give to it all the air and aspect of a black art, 
and to present it to the contemplation of the un- 
initiated with more than mortal terrors on its 
front. Let a common reader open any one of 
the volumes in which its mysteries are said to be 
treasured up, and he finds himself landed at once 
among worse than the impracticabilities of an 
unknown tongue, beset as he is on every side by 
terms, and other marks of thought, which no 
lexicon may interpret, and entangled among the 
meshes of a species of composition which all the 
principles of syntax with which he has hitherto 
been familiar are utterly incapable of unravelling. 
He might just as well attempt to read the veins 
in the wood of his table, or to translate the gro- 
tesque forms of the clouds that flit across his 
windows. The repulsive chaos of letters, and 
numerals, and lines, and diagrams, which lies 
outspread before him, seems to him, indeed, no- 
thing more than a confused assemblage of the 
mere rubbish of the printing-office, out of which 
it would be as vain a folly to endeavour to decy- 
pher aught of mind or of meaning, as it wo d 
be to look for the form and dimensions of some 

et unexisting edifice in the quarry out of which 
it was to be built. 

A person, in fact, in attempting to learn Natu- 
ral Philosophy from any of the common treatises 
on the subject, cannot advance a page without 
finding that he must make himself master of 
nearly half a dozen other sciences before he can 
hope to obtain so much as an introduction to the 
arcana of this. Geometry, Trigonometry, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Fluxions, are all, he perceives, 
assumed to be already known to him by the very 
considerate author. No wonder, therefore, that 
he shuts the book; and, whatever may have been 
his wish to know something of the constitution 
of nature, gives up all thoughts of ever again 
seeking to gratify his curiosity by the study of 
what is called Natural Philosophy. A pupil, led 
on gradually, and as it were blindfold, during his 
attendance at school or college, from one to an- 
other of these multifarious acquireinents, may 
eventually reach the end of the series: but to 
expect that people who have been previously 


made aware of the length of the way, will be div 
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osed to undertake the toilsome journey for the 
mere sake of getting at something which lies at 
jts termination, is really to count upona degree 
of mental hardihood in the species, which even 
the nil mortalibus arduum, which has been some- 
times considered as their motto, would scarcely 
iystify us in demanding. 

The admirable work before us, however, brings 
at last the Philosophy of Nature home to our 
yery doors. Scarcely a generation has passed 
away since it was held to be impossible for any 
one to learn Latin except by means of a Grammar 
written in Latin ;—a species of belief very much 
akin to the philosophy of the sagacious person 
mentioned by Hierocles, who was wont to give it 
as his opinion, that the best way for people to 
avoid all danger of being drowned, was for ;them 
all to learn to swim before venturing to approach 
the water. We have now found out, however, 
not only that Latin may be acquired through the 
medium of English, but even that Greek itself 
may be approached through the same short and 
familiar avenue. 

The same thing that has thus recently been 
done for the literature of Greece and Rome, is 
here done by Dr. Arnott for the principles and 
demonstrations of physics. He has made a high- 
way for us to the very heart of the subject out of 
the words and phrases of our mother-tongne. He 
has translated the language of the science into 
English, and rendered that which was wont to be, 
to all but a chosen few, as speech to the dumb, 
audible and intelligible to every one of us. Or 
rather, he has, for the first time, taught the 
science, with which we never could converse be- 
fore without the aid, not of one, but of a whole 
retinue of interpreters, to speak to the people of 
every country under heaven directly and in their 
own language ; for his work has only to be trans- 
Jated into French, or Italian, or Spanish, or Ger- 
man, to put those to whoin any one of these 
tongues is vernacular in possession of the same 
free access to this hitherto jealously barricadoed 
department of knowledge, which has just been 
opened up to ourselves. 

We regard this publication of Dr. Arnott’s as 
one of the most valuable presents that have been 
made to the reading public in our day. It is, we 
assure our readers, in the first place, notwith- 
standing its popular character, both a very com- 
prehensive and a very learned work, and evi- 
‘dently the production of a mind intimately and 
profoundly conversant with the transcendental 
science of its subject, as well as gifted in a very 
extraordinary degree with the power of rendering 
its most abstract truths both intelligible and in- 
teresting to those who bring to the study of it 
only the science of common experience and com- 
mon sense. The book, addressed as it is to the 
public in general, is, in truth, as worthy of the 
yerusal of the accomplished mathematician, as if 
It contains, 
too, not only a complete account of every thing 
important that has been hitherto known with re- 
gard to the branches of physics of which it treats; 
but no little matter besides, in the way both of 
disquisition and practical suggestion, that is al- 
together new even to the scientific world, and 
that abundantly establishes the claim of ‘the 
author to no ordinary rank as an ingenious in- 
ventor, and an original and subtle speculator. 
Yet, with all this, it is essentially, and, in every 
respect, a book for the people. There is nothing 
init which any persoa of ordinary capacity may 
not understand, scarcely any thing by which 
‘very person who can read and think is not sure 
to be interested. Take it as a mere record of 
facts, a catalogue of the phenomena, whether 
near or distant, whether grand or minute, of that 
nature which is on every side of us; and we 
know not where we could point to a more com- 
prehensive assemblage of all thet is curious and 
wonderful, either among the goings-on of the 
material universe, or among those processes anil 
contrivances of art by which may has tamed even 





the wildest of the elements, and made the fire 
and the air and the water his ministering servants. 
But these facts are not merely recorded as in a 
catalogue ; the rationale of each is given with the 
most scientific precision, although with the most 
perfect simplicity and perspicuity of language; 
all are arranged in the most luminous subordina- 
tion to the principles whose operation they exem- 
plify, and each is made to bear its part in illus- 
trating that grand system of harmonious truths 
which it is the object of the author to unfold. 
Nor is this description of, and inquisition into, the 
anatomy of the material world, a mere series of 
demonstrations by a dry and unsympathizing me- 
chanician, who gives himself no concern about 
aught except the cold and comparatively uninvit- 
ing materiatities of his theme. The charm of the 
book, on the contrary, lies more, perhaps, than in 
any thing else, in what we would call the spirit of 
human interest which pervades and animates it— 
in those irradiations of heart and of fancy which 
give their light and their glow to so many of its 
pages,—in that perpetual presence, in short, of 
something which makes us feel that we are com- 
muning with one who values science for the 
sake of its living soul, and not for that of its 
worthless symbols; and whose philosophy is not 
more that of the mathematician, than that of the 
metaphysician, the moralist, and the poet. 

It was impossible that the merits of such a 
work should fail to be appreciated by the public ; 
and it has accordingly, we are glad to perceive, 
reached a second edition, with a celerity which 
we should think is almost unexampled by any 
previous publication of a similar description. We 
cannot, in the brief space that remains to us, pre- 
tend to give any thing like an analysis of its con- 
tents: but fer the sake of those of our readers, in 
whose way it may not yet have fallen, we shall 
give one or two short extracts from it, merely to 
indicate to them the sort of entertainment they 
may anticipate from its perusal. 

The volume is introduced by a dissertation on 
the nature of human knowledge and the mutual 
dependence of its several departments, written 
throughout with great felicity of expression, and 
often with striking eloquence, and exemplifying 
very remarkably that universality of taste and at- 
tainment, as well as those enlarged views, and that 
habit of profound philosophic reflection, which 
give its character to the richly endowed mind of 
the author. From many brilliant passages, how- 
ever, we have room to extract only the fol- 
lowing : 

‘ But, indeed, what part of natural philosophy is not 
interesting to a medical man, since the whole is be- 
coming every day more and more a part of a liberal 
education? In our cities, and even in an ordinary 
dwelling-house now, a man is surrounded by miracies 
of mechanic art; and, with his proud reason, is he to 
use these, as careless of how they are produced, asa 
horse is of how the corn falls into his manger? A 
general diffusion of knowledge is now elevating the 
human character in all ranks of society, and rendeving 
the condition of men very diiferent from that of their 
remote forefathers. These, generally divided into 
small states, or societics, had few relations of amity 
with surrounding tribes, and their thoughts and inte- 
rests were confined very much within their own little 
territories and rude habits. In succeedimg ages they 
found themselves belonging to larger-communities, as 
when the English heptarchy was united ; but still re- 
mote king¢doms and quarters of the world were of no 
interest to them, and were often totally nnknown. Now, 
however, every one secs himself a member of one vast 
civilized society, which covers the face of the earth ; 
and no part of the earth is indifferent to him. 

‘In England, a man of small fortune may cast 
his regards around him, and say, with truth and 
exultation, “ I am lodged in a house that affords 
me conveniences and comforts, which even a king 
could not command some centuries ago. There are 
ships crossing the seas in every direction, to bring 
me what is useful to me from all parts of the earth. 
In China, men are gathering the tea-leaf for me; in 
America, they are planting cotton for me; in the 
West India Islands they are preparing my sugar and 
my coffee ; in Italy they are feeding sUk-worms fcr me ; 





in Saxony they are shearing the sheep to make me 
elothing ; at home, powerful steam-engines are spinning 
and weaving for me, and making cutlery for me, and 
pumping the mines, that minerals useful to me may be 
procured. My patrimony was small, yet I have post- 
coaches running day and night on all the roads to 
carry my correspondence ;1 have roads, and canals, 
and bridges, to bear the coal for my winter fire ; nay, I 
have protecting fleets and armies around my happy 
country, to secure my enjoyments and repose. Then I 
have editors and printers, who daily send me an ac- 
count of what is going on throughout the world, among 
all these people who serve me: and in a corner of 
my house, I have Books! the miracle of all my pos- 
sessions, nore wouderful than the wishing-cap of the 
Arabian Tales ; for they transport me instantly not 
only to all places, but to all times. By my books I 
can conjure up before me, to vivid existence, all the 
great and good men of antiquity ; and for my individual 
satisfaction, | can make them act over again the most 
renowned of their exploits ; the orators declaim for 
me ; the historians recite ; the poets sing ; in a word, 
from the equator to the pole, and from the beginning 
of time until now, by my books I can be where I please.’” 
This picture is not overcharged, and might be much 
extended; such being the miracle of God’s goodness 
and providence, that each individual of the civilized 
millions that cover the earth, may have nearly the 
same enjoyments as if he were the single lord of all.’ 

The following extract is from the chapter on 
Hydrostaties : 

‘ The supply and distribution of water in a large city, 
since the steaim-engine was added to the apparatus, 
approaches closely to the verfection of Nature’s own 
work in the circulation of blood through the animal 
body. From the great pumps of a high reservoir a few 
main pipes issue to the chief divisions of the town ; 
these! send suitable branches to every street; the 
branches again divide for the lanes and alleys ; and at 
last, into every house, a small leaden conduit rises, 
which, if required, carries its precious freight into the 
separate aparments, and yields it there to the turning 
of a cock. A corresponding arrangement of drains 
and sewers, constructed with the greatest exactness, 
in obedience to the law of level, receives the water 
again, when it has answered its purposes, and carrie’ 
it to be purified ip the great laboratory of the ocean. 
And so admirably complete and perfect is this counter- 
system of sloping channels, that a heavy shower may 
fall, and after washing and purifying every superficial 
spot in the city, and sweeping completely all the sub- 
terrancan passages, it may, within the space of an hour, 
be again collected in the river passing by. It is the re- 
currence of this almost miracle of extensive, sudden. 
and perfect purification, which has made London the 
most healthy, although the largest city in the world. 

* English citizens have now become so habituated to 
the blessing of a supply of pure water, more than suffi- 
cient for all their purposes, that it causes them no more 
surprise than the regularly returning light of day, or 
warmth of summer. Buta retrospects into past times may 
still awaken us to a sense of our obligation to advancing 
art. How often, formerly, did periodical pestilences arise 
from deficiency of water, and how often has fire devoured 
whole cities, which a timely supply of water might have 
saved. Kingshave been accounted worthy of divine ho- 
nours, forhaving constructed aqueducts to leadthe pure 
streams from the mountains into the peopled towns. In 
the present day, only he who has travelled on the sandy 
plains of Asia or Africa, where a well is more prized 
than mines of gold, or who has spent months on ship- 
board, where the fresh-water is often doled out with 
more caution than the most precious product of the 
still, or who has vividly sympathised with the ship- 
wrecked man spreading out his garments to catch the 
rain from heaven, and then, with mad eagerness, suck~ 
ing the delicious moisture into his cracked lips—only 
he can appreciate fully the blessing of that abundant 
supply which most of us now so thoughtlessly enjoy. 
The author will long reiaember the intense momentary 
regret with Which, on once approaching a beautiful 
land, after months spent at sca, he saw a little stream 
of fresh water sliding over a rock into the salt waves— 
it appeared to him that he was witnessing a most pre- 
cious essence, by some accident pouring out to waste.’ 

The following paragraph is from the account 
of the barometer : 


‘To the husbandman the barometer is of considerable 
use, by aiding and correcting the prognostics of the 
weather, which he draws from local signs familiar to 
him ; but its great use, as a weather-glass, seems to te 
to the mariner, who roams over the whole ocean, and 


is often under skies and clisaates altogether new to 
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him, The watchful captain of the present day, trust- 
ing to this extraordinary monitor, is frequently en- 
abled to take in sail, and to make ready for the storm, 
where, in former times, the dreadful visitation would 
have fallen upon him unprepared. The marine baro- 
meter has not yet been in general use for many yeirs ; 
and the author was one of a numerous crew, who pro- 
bably owed their preservation to its almost miraculous 
warning. It was ina southern latitude. The sun had 
just set with placid appearance, after a beautiful after- 
noon, and the usual mirth of the evening-watch was 
proceeding, when the captain’s order came to prepare 
with all haste fora storm. The barometer had begun 
to fall with appalling rapidity. As yet the oldest sailors 
had not perceived even a threatening in the sky, and 
were surprised at the extent and hurry of the prepara- 
tions ; but the required measures were not completed, 
when a more awfnl hurricane burst upon them than the 
most experienced had ever braved. Nothing could 
withstand it; the sails, already furled, and closely 
bound to the yards, were riven away in tatters; even 
the bare yards and masts were in great part disabled; 
and at one time the whole rigging threatened to fall by 
the board. Such, for a few hours, was the mingled roar 
of the hurricane above, of the waves around, and of 
the incessant peals of thunder, that no human voice 
could be heard, and, amidst the general consternation, 
even the trumpet sounded in vain, In that awful 
night, but for the little tube of mercury which had 
given the warning, neither the strength of the noble 
ship, nor the skill and energies of the commander, 
could have sayed one man to tell the tale. On the fol- 
lowing morning the wind was again at rest, but the ship 
lay upon the yet heaving waves, an unsightly wreck.’ 

But we cannot afford to multiply our quota- 
tions, although the short specimens of the werk 
we have given convey but a very inadequate 
idea of the amusement and instruction contained 
in it. Besides, several passages in the introduc- 
tion, which we should have gladly extracted, we 
had marked as particularly interesting, the au- 
thors’s reflections on rail-roads in the chapter on 
mechanics; his account of the gradual chanye 
of the earth’s surface produced by running water, 
given under the head of Fluid Level; his disqui- 
sition on swimming in a subsequent part of the 
same chapter ; his description of the properties 
of the steam-engine; his inquiry into the best 
mode of warming and ventilating houses; his 
admirable account of the winds or currents in the 
atmosphere ; his observations on the course and 
velocity of waves; the whole of his dissertation 
on music ; his masterly remarks on the nature of 
the human voice and analysis of the elements of 
speech, &c. &c. For all the valuable informa- 
tion, however, with which we are presented un- 
der these heads, and many others which we have 
not space even to enumerate, we can now only 
refer our readers to the work itself. 

We must not, however, altogether forget to 
notice the important obligations under which 
Dr. Arnott by his present publication has laid 
more particularly the members of his own profes- 
sion. In the medical world the work has already 
made a great impression, and cannot fail to pro- 
duce the most important results. The two sec- 
tions on Animal Mechanics, and on Animal 
Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, may, we venture 
to say, be read with prefit by the ablest and most 
experienced members of the faculty, and are re- 
plete with much in the way, both of precept and 
of doctrine, of which no medical man ought to 
allow himself to remain in ignorance. We ailude 
especially, to the able and in many respects novel 
speculations of the Author, on the cure of dis- 
torted spine, the operation of cupping, the regu- 
lation of temperature in apartments for eonsump- 
tive patients, the means of treatment for stone, 
and the circulation of the blood. 

The second edition of the work has been con- 
siderably improved, we observe, not only by a 
general revision of its contents, but by the ocea- 
sional introduction of new facts and illustrations. 
‘Of the additional matter, however, the portion 
that will probably attract the greatest degree of 
attention in the scientifie world, is a long note at 
p- 220, on the Treatise lately published under the 

_ title of £ Auimal Mechanics, by the Society for 
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the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; the exposi- 
tion given in which is certainly not a little curious. 
But into the consideration of this matter we can- 
not at present enter. 





PERIODICAL CRITICISM. 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED.—THE QUARTERLY. 

Sice the earliest period of our acquaintance 
with the Periodical Literature of England, there 
is nothing we have more ardently desired than a 
fair and ample field in which to expose the igno- 
rance, and repel the arrogance, of those who, 
setting themselves up as Oracles, denounce, with- 
out mercy, all who are not of their sect or party, 
and claim for themselves and their coterie the 
exclusive admiration of mankind. Hitherto, in- 
deed, those so denounced have been almost with- 
out remedy, as they were without appeal. A 
Quarterly Reviewer is much too dignified a per- 
sonage to admit of any remonstrances against 
himself appearing in his own pages: this is a 
condescension left to the Weekly and the Daily 
Press. Nor even in. this is it often permitted to 
others to question the accuracy of decisions 
coming from so high a tribunal. And yet, if the 
errors and absurdities of separate books be fair 
objects of criticism, why should not the blunders 
of Periodical Journals be equally so. If there be 
any one class of public writers more justly open 
than another to the vigilant scrutiny of their con- 
temporaries, it is professed Critics : their avowed 
object being to set others right in matters of fact 
and judgment, they should themselves be espe- 
cially correct. But where there js no reply ad- 
mitted from the party accused,—as is almost the 
case with them,—all manner of wrong may be 
inflicted on the innocent; and the best books, 
and the ablest writers, be consigned to unmerited 
obloquy by so despotic a tribunal as that which 
assumes to itself the privilege of being accuser, 
witness, and judge, and of rejecting or suppress- 
ing all that the party condemned may address to 
them in explanation or defence. 

It is to plant a bulwark against this insolent 
usurpation of arbitrary and infallible power, that 
we now open the portals of ‘ THe ArHENZuUM’ 
to appeals, against the dicta of such oracles, to the 
world. We here unfurl the standard of resistance 
to that unjust dominion over the minds of men, 
which is maintained by the exclusive exhibition 
of accusations, and the systematic suppression of 
defence. Let all who deem it honourable to 
combat in such a cause rally round it for support ; 
and that we may not be supposed to invite others 
to a contest from which we would ourselves 
shrink, we here lead the way. 

The sins of the ‘The Quarterly’ have been so 
many and so flagrant, that it would be endless to 
go far back into its contents for the purpose of 

ointing them out. Some worthy persons had, 
indeed, indulged a hope that the unfairness, (to 
use a very gentle term,) which uniformly marked 
its conduct toward political or literary rivals, had 
ceased with the death of its late Editor, Mr. 
Gifford ; and that under its present Editor, Mr. 
Lockhart, a new reign of ‘ peace and good-will 
towards men’ had commenced. There is cer- 
tainly nothing of the peculiar bitterness of its 
ancient days now apparent in its pages; but the 
deepest injustice may be commit ith a smiling 
aspect, and death may be even dealt around with 
arrows dipt in honey instead of gall. The smooth 
and insidious destruction of a reputation by flat- 
tering phrases, covering the poison that lurks be- 
neath, is, perhaps, more dangerous, as it is cer- 
tainly less honourable, than the bold and fearless 
warfare of an enemy unmasked. And if the 
change in the character of ‘The Quarterly ’ has 
only been from unveiled hostility to cunningly 
concealed attack, we cannot congratulate either 
its friends or its enemies on the alteration. Let it 
be our present purpose, however, to select but one 
recent jnstance, out of many, that|may be added, 








of the ignorance and arrogance of which we com- 
plain, that the world may judge how far our epi- 
thets are justified by facts: other and similar in. 
stances will follow anon. 

We turn, therefore, at once to an article in a 
late ‘ Quarterly,’ upon the work entitled ‘ De 
Vere.’ As the new Editor of this Review has 
himself made some pretensions to the title of a 
novelist, it may be worth while to examine some 
of the opinions on works of fiction, put forth 
under his sanction; and, in pointing out the er- 
rors and inconsistencies that occur in every page 
of the article on‘ De Vere,’ we shall consider our- 
selves as doing a public service: for, as we have 
before observed, if criticism be good for any 
thing, it must do as much good in the case of 
Reviews as in that of other works. 

The first objection which we take to the article 
in question is, that ‘ De Vere’ is criticised as a work 
of imagination. Now, neither ‘ Tremaine’ nor ‘ De 
Vere’ was ever considered by the author, or pre- 
sented to the world, as a work of imagination. 
On the contrary, in the Prefaces to both, the 
writer disclaims all pretensions to the title of a 
novelist.* ‘ Whoever,’ says the editor, writing 
of ‘Tremaine,’ ‘ expects a novel, will be disap~ 
pointed. Variety and incident are equally want- 
ing.’ Again, writing of ‘De Vere,’ the author 
says, ‘It (ambition) generally shows itself by pro- 
ducing great situations, ending in great events; 
and yet those who expect such events and situa- 
tions here, will be disappointed:’ and in each 
book the author frequently expresses a hope, that 
he should be regarded as ‘ writing a treatise on 
moral philosophy, not a novel.’ Yet the Reviewer 
knowing this, not only criticises as a romance, 
what is not aromance, but condemns it for not 
being what the author never intended it should 
be! 

The article in question has been ascribed, we 
know not how truly, to the present conductor of 
‘The Quarterly’ If we believe this, we can at 
once, as Mrs. Malaprop says, ‘ dissolve the mys- 
tery’ of all this unfairness. ‘ The manager writes 
himself’: and on this account, no author but 
himself, and perhaps Sir Walter Scott, will ever 
be allowed to possess what he is pleased to call 
‘ imaginative power.” Nul n’aura de Pesprit, 
hors nous et nos amis. 

Neither this, ner even the malice of an unsuc- 
cessful novelist, will, however, quite account for 
the inconsistency between the praise and the cen- 
sure. We must seek for the solution in causes 
that lie deeper in human nature. There are minds 
which can only be generous, or even fair, by 
halves. They may be forced by circumstances 
reluctantly to commend; but it is so abhorrent 
to their natures, that in the very act of paying a 
debt, they seek to neutralize its value.t To have 
attempted altogether to damn ‘ De Vere,’ would 
have hurt the reputation of the critic, and, what 
is worse, the sale of the Review. It was wiser, 
therefore, to pretend to fall in with the opinion 
of the public, and then to attempt to undermine 
it. 
But we will pass over the charge of unfairness, 
to inquire with what aéility the review is executed ; 
and we think we shall be able to show, that with 
whatever degree of ‘ imaginative power’ the Re- 
viewer may be gifted, he is not eminently endowed 
with critical power. 

If the Reviewer’s account of the merits of ‘ De 
Vere’ be just, it is impossible the censure can 
be deserved. It is equally irreconcileable with 
common justice and common sense, that an 
author’s book should be in one sentence lauded 4 
toute outrance, and in the next, that ‘ his works 
as works’t should be condemned as unworthy of 





* Yet the Reviewer disingenuously styles ‘ De Vere,’ 
in every page of his review, ‘ a novel’! 

+ ‘ Une des plus grandes preuves de médiocrité, 
c’est de ne pas vouloir reconnaitre la supériorité 1d ou 
elle se trouve réellement.’—J. B. Say. 


+ What does this mean ? They can only be judged as 
works, we suppose ; scarcely as books that are not works 
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anent favour. We do not find fault with the 
eritic because he lauds or censures the author, 
but because he does Jo¢h in such a way, that it is 
impossible that the praise and the blame can both 
be merited. The Reviewer is pleased to say, that 
‘the author of ‘De Vere’ writes with elegance, and 
reminds him of Mackenzie, (whose permanent 
favour with the public is confessed ;) that his sen- 
timents are always pure and good ; his reflections 
commonly just, sometimes profound; that his 
whole manner and style bespeak the gentleman 
and the scholar; and that, in ali these respects, 
he is broadly distinguished from his rivals. What 
he has seen he can paint with the easy pencil of a 
real artist. Over all his delineations, and, indeed, 
over most Of the dialogue, a moral colouring, 
equally graceful and instructive, is diffused. We 
have every where in his pages the liberal and 
humane views of a mind disciplined hy much ex- 
rience and much reflection ; and it is truly sur- 
prising to us, that while we have one such painter 
of English manners among us, any favour should 
be bestowed on the vulgar caricatures that are 
every day put forth.” Speaking ofa trait in the 
character of Clayton, the Critic says, that ‘it 
shows the nice and delicate skill of a long prac- 
tised observer of mankind ;’ and observes, that 
the heroine of ‘ De Vere’ ‘is drawn with touehes of 
the same fine discrimination.’ Again, ‘ nothing 
can be more graceful than some of the love scenes, 
nothing more true and graphic than some of the 
political. Hence, he adds, that ‘in a future 
review of the Life of Lord Chatham, he may 
contrast the graver work with some of the lively 
delineationsjof‘ De Vere’ :°-—andastartling contrast 
it will make, as we shall afterwards show. Finally, 
he is pleased to say, that ‘ to the author the world 
is indebted for some of the most pleasing writing 
of the time.’ Yet the author thus eulogized was, 
in the opening, condemned as so ‘ deficient in 
imaginative power, that his work must be pro- 
nounced unworthy of permanent favour.’ Let 
those believe this who can reconcile it with the 
praise just quoted, if even half that praise be de- 
served! The inconsistency is so gross and glaring 
that the critic cannot be honest: or, if honest, the 
height of his critical powers is easily ascertained. 
This, indeed, appears also from other circum- 
stances, as we shall now show. 

Finding it impossible to withhold from ‘De Vere’ 
even his reluctant commendation, the Reviewer 
promulgates, ex cathedrd,a new rule of criticism, 
which>if it should pass into a literary law, must 
for ever deprive Le Sage and Fielding, as well as 
the author of ‘ De Vere,’ of all the honours of Tus 
Novetist: 

* All the classics of this branch of literature,’ says 
he, ‘ have drawn largely upon their own personal ob- 
servation and experience in life ;. but these would_have 
availed them little, had they not possessed high faculties 
of imagination, and been, through them, enabled to 
fuse their materials of all kinds into an artist-like unity 
of form and purpose ; investing actual events and real 
persons with the colours of poetry, and blending old 
things with new so thoroughly as to merit the praise 
of creation.’—Quarterly Review, p. 269. 

The little that can be comprehended of this 
mystical piece of German criticism is true, not of 
‘all the classics in this branch of literature,’ but 
only of some; and none of those of the highest 
order. That the colours of poetry should, for ex- 
ample, be thrown over the domestic novel—the 
novel of real life—would not be an excellence, 
but a gross defect ; and, therefore, ‘ all the classics 
in this branch of literature’ have carefully avoided 
it. Besides, how can ‘ actual persons and real 
events’ be made poetical, without not only de- 
stvoying their truth and nature, but their identity ? 
They would no longer be actual events and real 
persons,—but something else. Look at the prac- 
tice of ‘ all the classics’ of novel writing from 
Cervantes to our own day. ‘ Don Quixote,’ in- 
deed, is poetical, because he is exalted by madness; 
and Fielding himself, if he had had a madman to 
introduce, would have made him poetical too, from 
the mere abstract of love of truth and keeping. 
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But even the Don is real, though romantic ; and 
nothing can be so true to naked nature as all the 
rest of the characters in the romance of Cervan- 
tes. We are quite sure that Sancho, the mule- 
teers, the innkeepers, maritornes, the curate, and 
Master Nicholas, the barber, are all existing in 
Spain at this very hour, uninvested with any poetical 
colouring, but drest in their habits as they lived in 
Don Quixote’s time. The priests, valets, players, 
women, beaux, courtiers, and sharpers, in ‘ Gil 
Blas,’ are all similarly and signally true to nature. 
We say nothing of the episodes of both authors, 
because these, ‘ The Quarterly’ Reviewer con- 
tends, do not form any part of anovel. Agaia, 
in Fielding, is there a single romantic character 
but Parson Adams? And he, like the Don, is 
insane,—that is to say, absent almost to insanity. 
Fielding drew human nature as he saw it actually 
existing. We may laud the gods that they did 
not make him poetical. If they had, what should 
we not have lost in the characters of Tom Jones, 
and Blifil, and Sophia, and Squire Western, and 
Mrs. Honour? in Booth, and Amelia, Colonel 
Bath, and Mrs. Bennett? in Joseph Andrews, 
Fanny, Lady Booby, and the accomplished Slip- 
slop? What places Smollet below Fielding but 
his exuberant display of imagination in his cari- 
catures, and his want of adherence to pure nature? 
Defoe is truth itself. Madame D’Arblay’s power 
lies in her acuteness of observation and fidelity of 
portrait-painting ; and Miss Edgeworth’s novels 
are the very essence of real nature and common 
sense. 

We might quote numerous other instances, but 

these wil] do; and if we exclude Cervantes, Le 
Sage, Fielding, Defoe, Madame D’Arblay, and 
Miss Edgeworth, from the list of classics, we may 
ask who are ‘ the classics in this branch of litera- 
ture’ in the opinion of this critic? He may mean 
nothing but gypsies and mad women, crusaders, 
seers, and men in armour; but if he means any- 
thing by ‘ investing actual events and real persons 
with the colouring of poetry,’ he means, that such 
writers as we have named, would have been im- 
sroved by adopting the practice of the German 
Romancers, or of some of the forgotten French 
Novelists, by making their personages shadowy 
abstractions, or refining them down into sickly 
sentimentalism, instead of describing human 
beings—creatures of flesh and blood, real men and 
women—as they do, always did, and aiways will 
exist in actual life. This is a monstrous propo- 
sition; but it is, nevertheless, as far as we can 
comprehend his unintelligible rule, that of the 
Quarterly Reviewer; who should be told, more- 
over, that ‘ blending o/d things with new’ is only 
combination, and by no means ‘ merits the praise 
of creation.’ The things existed before. 

The critic having, however, laid down this sen- 
sible and well-supported rule, proceeds to apply 
it to the author of ‘ De Vere.’ ‘ Itis this deficiency 
of imaginative power,’ says he, ‘ that ALONE pre- 
vents the author of ‘ Tremaine’ from taking his 

lace among the classics of English Romance.’ 

ut, on turning the leaf, we find that it cannot be 
‘ aLoneE the deficiency of imaginative power,’ but 
something else; for, according to the critic, the 
author ‘ has no skill whatever in constructing a 
fable; he cannot sustain a lively interest of action. 
His merit never lies in the dramatic development 
of a character, scarcely ever in the management of 
anincident,’ Here, then, we find that the author of 
‘De Vere’ wants art and shill, as well as genius : 
and, if this be so, how does the work merit the 
praise before quoted? Si vous n’ étes pas digne 
@étre Capucin, de quoi donc étes-vous digne ? 

If the author has neither invention nor art,— 
if he cannot sustain a lively interest of aetion,— 
if he cannot develop a character, or manage an 
incident,—how does it happen that nothing can 
be more touching than some of his love scenes; 
nothing more graphic than some of the political ? 
How can he paint like a real artist ? how can there 
be diffused over all his delineations and most of his 


dialogues, a moral colouring, equally graceful and 
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instructive ; how can his heroine be touched with 
fine discrimination? how can he be such a painter 
of English manners as to make it surprising that 


-others should be tolerated? Here is inconsistency! 


and it is wound up by the author’s being told, 
that though he may go down to posterity in the 
‘ Elegant Extracts,’ he must not hope for a place 
in the ‘ Novelist’s Library,’—a publication re- 
specting which we are in a state of happy igne- 
rance, 

The Reviewer then proceeds to ‘ hazard another 
general criticism,’ which he lays down in these 
precise words: ‘ Goethe says somewhere, that 
that is a bad romance, the moral drift and scope 
of which may be extracted in the form of one 
distinct proposition. But the rule, if is be right 
as a general one, which, after all, we muck; doubt, is 
certainly not applicable to Tremaine or De Vere’! ! 
This must be allowed to be a magnificent spe- 
cimen of acute criticism. The critic introduces 
a rule, which, after all, is, in his own opinion, not 
a rule—at least he ‘ much doubts it:’ and: we 
fear he will not find many examples in novel 
writing to support it. And for what purpose is 
this rule (which is no¢ a rule) introduced? Only 
to show, as he tells us expressly, that it is not 
applicable either to ‘ Tremaine’ or ‘ De Vere,’ 

Why, then, did he introduce it? That it might 
lead him to complain, if we read aright his mean- 
ing in an involved sentence, (which exhausts no 
less than twenty-four lines,) that ‘ the moral of 
‘De Vere” is not to prove the comparative worth- 
lessness of ambition in the abstract as applied to all 
cases, or even to a great variety of cases,’ but 
merely to show that it is better to be happy with- 
out it. From this it should seem that in this 
acute gentleman’s mind, the author’s object was, 
or ought to have been, to prove that political am- 
bition was a thing worthless in the abstract: im 
which, as a general opinion, if this be the critic’s, 
we fear his philosophy is not worth much ; if he 
takes it to be the doctrine of ‘ De Vere,’ he must be 
lamentably deficient in powers of apprehension. 

The critic in another place says, ‘ To give one 
example of deficiency in art, there are in this one 
novel of ‘De Vere’ several episodes introduced 
with PRECISELY as much propriety as the story of 
The Man of the Hill in ‘ Tom Jones,’ or that 
of Lady Vane in ‘ Peregrine Pickle. The 
author of ‘De Vere’ will probably be consoled 
for the charge of ‘deficiency in art,’ when he 
finds that the mightiest masters of novel-writing 
in our language are condemned in common with 
him for the same sin. But the Reviewer’s opinion 
about episodes in general, and particularly of 
those in ‘ De Vere,’ deserve some little examina- 
tion. They seem, indeed, decisive as to his criti- 
cal powers. Where he found that the actors in an 
episode must necessarily be also characters in the 
principal story, (for this, if we rightly understand 
some very obscure passages, secms to be his mean-~ 
ing,) we are yet to learn. We beg our readers to 
make an experiment upon the following sentence: 
‘It may be alleged that the personages thus un- 
ceremoniously introduced and dismissed, though 
they have no part whatever in the action of the 
piece, sometimes say things that influence the mind 
of the hero. This is no apology whatever. Jt is 
the business of a man who composes a work of art, 
to include in its action all the persons necessary for 
the complete development Of | its purpose” Well, 
in ‘ De Vere’ are not ‘all the persons necessary 
for the devolopment of its purpose’ included in 
its action? And does the introduction of other 
persons, not so necessary to the action, yet pro- 
ducing an influence on the mind of the hero, 
militate against this? Given as a reason it is ad- 
mirable, for it is absolutely inconsequential; and 
argues the total want of a logical understanding, 
which. we humbly presume, a critic’s ought to be. 
Technically speaking, there is here no minor in- 
cluded in the major; and, consequently, it is one 
of those forms of syllogism which admit no con- 
elusion. 

Without, however, going into the nice questions 
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about episodes, started by all crities from Aristo- 
tle down to Bossu, may we not define an episode 
to be, in the words of our national dictionary, 
‘an incidental narrative or digression, SEPARABLE 
JSrom the main subject, yet naturally rising from 
it’? If this be correct, does the Critic mean to 
complain of the story of ‘The Man of Content,’ 
or that of § Archer,’ or, ‘ The History of the Man 
of Imagination,’ as not being ‘ incidental narra- 
tives, rising out of the main subject’? If these are 
the episodes he means, and there are no others; 
the author needs not take refuge in the opinion 
of the world, which is completely against the Re- 
viewer; but may ask him, what can more legiti- 
mately correspond with the definition in John- 
son? They are all ‘incidental, separable from the 
main story, yet connected with it. They are so, 
because there is not a word in any of them which 
does not relate to the great subject of the work 
itself,—ambition, and the atlicten to ambition. 
The Critic allows this himself when he acknow- 
ledges, that the personages introduced ‘ say things 
that influence the mind (and, of course, the con- 
duct) of the hero” This evidently, and at once, 
makes them actors. According to the Reviewer, 
however, they are introduced with ‘ PRECISELY 
as much propricty as the Old Man of the Hill in 
“Tom Jones,’ or Lady Vane in ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle ;’ stories which, as every one knows, 
have no connection whatever with those works!! If 
this be the Reviewer’s understanding of the 
word ‘precisely,’ if this be the precision of his 
critical faculties, the author may be proud of the 
censure of such a writer, but has little cause to 
dread it. The Critic reminds us of certain 
Judges in courts of law, whose decisions, had they 
been given without reasons, would have stood, 
‘and been submitted to; but being given «ith 
reasons, have all been overturned. 

The subject is tempting—but we must not pro- 
ceed. Other matters press equally on our space 
and attention; but we shall pursue THe Re- 
virweER to his last inch of holding-ground in our 
next. 





THE PINE ARTS. 


ON THE NATURAL SOURCES OF ACCURATE 
PERCEPTION IN THE ARTS. 
Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stood as captives, and would not depart— 
Away—there needs no words, or ternis precise, 
The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where pedantry gulls folly ; we have eyes, 
Breast, pulse, and blood coutirm the Dardan shepherd’s 
prize. 

Ir appears to us to be a growing opinion, that 
the perceptions of men in cultivated society are 
sufficient, without an education specially to that 
end, to enable them to understand and appreciate 
the merit of Works of Art; and, without pledging 
ourselves for the accuracy of that opinion, or pre- 
tending to enforce it by any plea that is unanswer- 
able, we are disposed to examine deliberately the 
force and sufficiency of those considerations which 
contribute to sustain it. 

It has been said, (with how much truth it is our 
present cre one to inquire,) that a capacity to com- 
prehend and appreciate the Fine Arts is not attain- 
able except by habits of patient observation and 
careful analysis. These are nearly the terms of 
the proposition, and at least represent with fair- 
ness the principle demanded, which is as much as 
suying, that you cannot estimate a colour until you 
have ascertained its prismatic atoms, nor compre- 
hend a figure until you have measured its propor- 
tions ; in short, it is to affirm, pro tanto, slightly 
varying the terms of thie assertion, that feeling and 
impression cannot exist unless they are elaborated 
by a train of nicely balanced sequences. 

Such is the logical absurdity—such the appa- 
‘rent inconsistency attached to the incautious pro- 
position here stated; and if the preposterous 
‘result does not sufficiently indicate the vagueness 
of the original premises, when separately consi- 
dered, let us view it in connection with those spe~ 





cial and local circumstances in reference to which 
it was at first propounded ; that is, in connection 
with Englishmen viewing the works of English 
Artists. 

Before we enter on this inquiry, however, it is 
proper to observe, that, in general, it is a safe 
rule to measure the truth of a proposition by the 
reasonableness of its consequences; and that it is 
also a rule of equally general application, that 
where there is an extravagance in the conclusion 
of thereasoning, there has been a correlative ex- 
travagance in the first assumption. These are 
points so plain and consistent as not to admit of 
easy refutation; and yet, if the point in question 
were to be determined by a process of this sort, 
there is no method that would so perfectly exhibit 
the fallacy of this delusive tenet. But it is far 
from being requisite for any of the purposes enter- 
tained by us, that the proposition we are opposing 
should be false in its application to all persons and 
under all circumstances. We are prepared to 
admit, (and we bequeath to the other side in per- 
petuity the benefit of that admission,) that there are 
stages of society—there are degrees of intelligéhce 
—the men living in. which cannot. fairly estimate 
those higher graces, which give sentiment and spi- 
rituality to art ; but the question is not encumbered 
with this disagreement,—it is begirt with another 
character, and is tending to other conclusions, 
when viewed in connection with persons quickened 
by the sensibilities, and adorned by the accom- 
plishments of cultivated life. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to doubt that those perceptions imply a sense 
of beauty, and those habits an acquaintance with 
the facts or imaginations, of which art is merely 
the representative. It may; indeed, be asked spe- 
cially, what habits we assume, and what percep- 
tions we imply, as necessarily co-existent with the 
customs of cultivated life? The answer is neither 
remote nor deficient; for, if we are shown the prin- 
ciples of Art, in gross or in detail, we will prove 
the maternity of those principles in the tastes, ju- 
venile or mature, by which cultivated life is Se. 
tinguished. 

Ve are but little in dager of falling into error, 
in attempting to simplify the principles upon which 
art is founded ; nor of being misled in the opinion, 
which it is now no secret to say we entertain, that 
those principles form no less the observation than 
the lesson of every day. Let it be remembered, 
however, that in attempting this simplification, 
we must be understood to give no more than our 
own view merely of what those principles consist. 
We are without any authority whatever for the 
truth of those clementary qualities which we ascribe 
to Art. It has of late been our lot to be disap- 
pointed in more quarters than one, as to the 
amount of information which we expected to re- 
ceive on this subject; we have found in books a 
lamentable dearth; and, in conversation, a more 
deplorable, though a more pardonable, deficiency 
of acquaintance with those primary clements of 
Art, the exposition of which we have long searched 
and sighed for in vain. This is the more sur- 
prising, as the Arts are not an introduction of yes- 
terday ; they were not naturalized among us by 
any act of last session. 

Est vetus atque probus,centum qui perficit annos ; 
they have, therefore, even with us, the venerable- 
ness of antiquity; and, if it is not inexcusable, it 
is almost incredible, that, up to this time, the prin- 
ciples of those ancient | elegant pursuits, to a 
certain and serious extent, continue unstated and 
unexplained. Not that we think with those who 
on that account believe, that their delineation is a 
labour of a very alarming character. For example, 
the harmonies of quantity, colour, figure, and ex- 
pression, appear to be the limit of those modifica- 
tions of which Art is capable; and, therefore, let us 
ascertain— 

1. What is the harmony of Quantity, in reference 
to the Fine Arts? It is the correspondency of 
magnitude—of extent or elevation,—and this prin- 
ciple provides for the proportions of objects rela- 
tively, and is the rule by which distances are indi- 
cated, 
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2. What is the harmony of Colour? It consists 
in an exemption from abrupt contrasts, and givin, 
to objects the hues which Nature has assigne 
them; and this principle provides for the distri- 
bution of light and shadow, and all the interme- 
diate variations. 

3. What is the harmony of Figure? _ It implies 
the bringing together objects of an analogous out- 
line, and shaping them into consistent arrange- 
ments ; and this principle provides for the truth of 
objects mathematically considered, and generally 
for their grouping and similitudes. 

4.. What is the harmony of Expression? It is 
to sustain, at all points, a fitness of tone and cha- 
racter ; and this principle provides for such an 

reement and dependency of parts, that the sen- 
timent of the whole shall be consecutive and con- 
current. 

We imagine there are few, if any, details unpro- 
vided for by this outline of general principles; 
and it is sufficiently plain, that an observation of 
these instances of proportion and variation, of the 
manner in which figures are arranged, and cha- 
racter is distributed, forms a part of the occupa- 
tion of men in common life; insomuch, that the 
violation of any, the least of these rules, would 
subject the artist to the criticism of the plainest 
understanding. He would be fairly amenable to 
the judgment of a wayfaring man; and for this 
reason, that his pencil would have traced, or his 
chissel carved, a falsification of Nature and proba- 
bility. Now, what is natural and what is probable, 
are alike obvious to ordinary men ; and Art having 
its basis in these two qualities, and being incapable 
of any modifications beyond those referred to, 
seems-not to require any very extensive study, or 
extraordinary gifts, in those who are to appreciate 
its merits. 

We have thus hastily detailed the leading prin- 
ciples of Art as they appear to us,—and it was re- 
quisite to do this, for opinions would have been 
formed at random as to the ultimate question, un- 
less something likea definition had been attempted 
of those principles which form the intermediate 
consideration. 

We regret that we cannot pursue this subject to 
its close without passing our assigned bounds. 
We promise, however, to resume it for comple- 
tion in our next. 








THE DRAMA. 


*‘ Hamiet.—Good, my lord, will you see the players well 
bestowed? Do you hear, let them be well used. 

* PoLtonius.—My lord, I will use them according to their 
desert.’ 

In giving our occasional attention to the Drama, 
our observations will not, perhaps, be exactly in 
the tone of the regular ‘ Theatrical Criticisms’ 
which are, just now, so rife ; but though’we may 
shape them after another fashion, it may be one 
which our readers will ultimately like just as well. 
We are not among those who affect to despise the 
stage: our literature owes to it, beyond question, 
many of its brightest glories; and, during the last 
century, Acting, as an,art, was probably that which 
was cultivated among us the most successfully. 
It is well to lament the present state of the stage; 
but to hold the drama generally in contempt is a 
mistaken affectation. The art of Shakspeare and 
of Congreve, of Garrick, and of Siddons, is not a 
subject to be so despatched. ‘ Nobody is now 
ever seen at a play,’ is Mrs. Slipslop’s 2 Aan 
and we all know the full force of the word nodody, 
according to that lady’s vocabulary. But we 
confess we think that the assertion itself is much 
ona par with that of the footman in ‘Tom Jones,’ 
who, in criticising the ‘ Provoked Husband,’ says, 
* There was a great deal of low stuff in it about a 
country gentleman come up to town to stand for 
a Parliament-man; and there they brought a parcel 
of his servants upon the stage—his coachman I 
remember particularly ; but te gentlemen in our 
gallery could not bear any thing so low, and they 
damned it,’ We think the éon of not going to the 
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play very much on a par with that of “the gen- 
tlemen’ just mentioned ; and we believe it to 
exist only among pretty nearly the same class of 
persons. It is true, that the conflicting of the 
hours of dinner and of the play does produce some 
effect; but let the reader who is inclined to be 
fashionably sceptical, run his eye over the list of 
names of the owners of the private boxes at the 
two great houses, and he will see among them 
those who stand upon far higher ground than any 
mere fashion could place them,—whose claims 
to distinction rest upon intellectual, as well as 
ancestral and aristocratical, honours. 

But to us all this is matter of supreme indiffer- 
ence. Whether certain people do go to the play 
or not, does not increase or decrease the value of 
the individual amusements in the smallest degree. 
If a man be ashamed to say he has been to see 
Othello, or The School for Scandal, \et him avow 
it, and proclaim his own deficiency of taste for 
himself. 

Before we proceed to review the passing novel- 
ties of the day, let us east a rapid coup-d’@il over 
the stage, as it exists at the commencement of 
our labours, at this, the beginning of the year 
1828. It will show to our readers what our ge- 
neral ideas on the subject are, and be, as it were, 
asample whereby to judge how far they may trust 
to our judgment, when they have no means of 
forming an opinion for themselves. 

And first, a few words as to the present state 
of dramatic writing: this we must, at once, ad- 
mit to be at a very low ebbindeed. Whenever, by 
any chance, and it is an exceedingly rare one, 
any thing rises to the rank of being accounted a 
lively and entertaining piece, it isa moral cer- 
tainty that is a translation from the French ;— 
webeg pardon, there isa daintier phrase, which, as 
long ago as the days of Sheridan, was fashioned to 
be used to ‘ears polite ;—such pieces are ‘ not 
translated, only taken from the French.’ Really, 
this peddling, pilfering, work is an homage to a 
foreign country, which it is too degrading for a 
nation asserting intellectual findependence, and 
claiming intellectual distinction, to pay. The 
country which has produced Shakspeare, Jonson, 
Fletcher, Otway,—Wycherly, Vanburgh,Congreve, 
Farquhar, and Sheridan, cannot now put forth a 
two-act farce without robbing one, — two, 
foreign pieces for its concoction. And, in nine 
cases out of ten, how vapid and ricketty is the 
production which our Dramatists (heaven save 
the mark!) thus put together! The crucible of 
these gentlemen seems to be possessed of pro- 
perties fhe converse of those of Medea’s kettle— 
what goes in fresh and vigorous comes out tot- 
tering and decrepit. 

There is, again, another orchard which these 
‘habit and repute thieves’ are accustomed to 
plunder, To attempt to do any thing original, 
they never dream of; it would be an indirect in- 
fraction of the great laws of dullness, to which their 
confraternity implicitly bow down; It would be 
an act of high treason against the august majesty 
of plagiarism. When, therefore, the French source 
fails them, they seize upon some unhappy novel, 
which has the bad fortune to be sufficiently con- 
spieuous for them to covet ; they turn it inside out 
—topsy-turvey*; retain the author’s dialogue,— 
thus making him the unwilling pander to his own 





* A most furious instance of the degree to which these 
things are carried, occurred a season or two ago at the 
AdelphiTheatre. The American novelist, Mr.\Cooper’s, 
‘Tale of the Pilot,’ which has for its hero Paul Jones, 
and for its action his celebrated exploits on the English 
coast, was, by the play-wright of this establishment, regu- 
larly inverted,—that is to say, the adventures were given 
to an English vessel on the American coast, and all the 
author’s dialogue was put, mutatis mutandis, into the 
mouths of the exactly opposite parties to those to whom 
it belongs in the original. To Mr. Cooper’s national 
feelings—and from his having constantly selected his 
country’s history as the basis of his works, we may 
infer the pride he takes in it—such a proceeding would 
not but be as gratifying as it was becoming to the 
political and literary honesty of our own nation. 
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disgrace,—retain also the title of his work, that he 
may not have the slender chance of escaping re- 
cognition ; and thus having turned a good romance 
into an execrable opera or melo-drame, they talk 
with the utmost complacency of the success of 
their piece (!!) and remorselessly appropriate the 
profits arising from the disfigurement and des- 
truction of a work previously of high merit and 
corresponding reputation! A very ludicrous 
rebuff which one of these gentlemen met with, 
has {come to our knowledge: A very pretty and 
successful romance had undergone the usual 
emasculation into an opera: and, from the cir- 
cumstance of the tale being interspersed with 
pieces of poetry, which had been adopted by the 
dramatiser for the songs, the appropriation of the 
unhappy novelist’s production was more than 
usually complete. A day or two before the opera 
was to come out, the dramatiser brought his MS. 
to the publisher of the romance, (an eminent 
bookseller, in Bond Street,) and said that, in 
consequence of his being so, he thought it right 
to make him the first offer of the opera also. The 
bibliopole turned over the leaves of the MS. for 
a short time, and then said, “ Why, Mr. " 
I am thinking, if I buy your work, how far I 
shall be re-purchasing my own copy-right.” The 
hint was sufficient, and the “ opera now per- 
forming with immense applause,” was published 
elsewhere. 

There is also another most pitiful doctrine, or 
at least practice, which, as it relates to operas, 
may be mentioned here. It is the fashion to pay 
no manner of attention to the dramatic merit of 
an opera, but to engraft the music upon some 
piece, which the manager of a booth in Bartholo- 
mew Fair would toss into the mire in disdain. 
Not to rake up the ashes of the dead, there is, at 
this moment, an instance at each house of this 
contemptible custom. Nobody, we think, will 
dispute, that both the ‘ Seraglio’ and ‘ Isidore de 
Merida,’ are, as dramatic pieces, of a degree of 
demerit, for which the English language has no 
term low enough. The scenery is eminently at 
once gorgeous and beautiful. The music is, if 
not of the first class, yet sufficiently pleasing and 
praiseworthy ; but the operas themselves ! we have 
no term by which to characterize them. 

How, then, do we stand at this time as regards 
dramatic writing ?—Tracepy? There is no such 
thing : it scarcely even continues to be attempted. 
The last, as far as we recollect, are ‘ Ben Nazir,’ 
and ‘Foscari.’ Need we, then, talk of tragedy? 
Comepy ?—we had a comedy last year—‘ The 
School for Grown Children’,—the only regular 
five-act comedy that has been produced for several 
years.* Mr. Morton, in his best days, was one 
of the feeblest writers of a very feeble age ; and, 
by this last piece, he seems to have been determined 
to keep up theenviable pre-eminence. As our only 
comedy fora considerable period, we confess that 
we had much rather not converse with an intelli- 
gent foreigner on the subject. Of Orrra, we 
have already spoken in its dramatic character : 
our comments on Music we reserve for our notice 
of the principal Singers. We will admit that we 
occasionally have a good laughable Farce, and 
sometimes a forcible MELopRAME ;—but still 
the besetting sin crosses our path—the latter are 
always, andthe former generally, taken from the 
French. 

This is but a poor picture of the existing state 
of our dramatic literature ; but can any one deny 
it to be a true one? The misfortune is, that, with 
one or two exceptions, the writers for the Theatres 
hold a very low rank in literature. The crowd of 
literary talent which exists is all devoted to other 
branches of exertion. No one great, or even 
eminent, name writes for the stage. It is difficult, 
probably impossible, to account for this satisfac- 





* There are one or two exceptions to this—such as 
¢ Pride shall have a Fall,’ ‘ Love’s Victory,’ &c. But 
the former had music to help it out; and the latter 
has a translation from the Spanish. Though heavy, it 
had a good deal of merit in the writing. 
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torily. We have heard it attributed to many 
causes, but none of them seem to us to go to the 
root of the matter, It has been said that the pe- 
cuniary profits are so much less than those arising 
from other forms of composition, that it is not 
worth the while of popular writers to devote their 
talents to the stage. But we question the truth 
of this. Besides the copyright—which, if the 
play be a successful one, may be sold for a consi- 
derable sum—the Theatre’s regular rate of remu- 
neration is certainly equivalent to what an average 
writer would receive for the exertion of his talents 
for a similar length of time to that which it would 
take him to write a play. And, if one of the great 
stars of literature were to be persuaded to com- 
pose for the stage, we are convinced that the Ma- 
nagers would be only too happy to pay him in 
proportion to his reputation. Mr. Harris gave 
George Colman 1,000/. for ‘John Bull’ before he 
had put pen to paper. This does not argue much 
niggardliness in paying for dramatic writing, sup- 
posing it to be worth paying for. As for the 
pieces stolen from the French, or transmuted 
from nevels, of which we have been speaking 
above, we think they are far too highly paid; 
for they are treated as original compositions ;— 
while the unhappy author, whose work has been 
scalped and flayed, gets nothing but his mortifica- 
tion for his share. 

We think, then, that the reluctance of distin- 
guished literary men to write for the stage is not 
attributable to the fear of scanty remuncration. 
We have already said we conceive it to be highly 
difficult satisfactorily to assign the real causes; 
but we incline to believe that the following are 
among the chief: First, we attribute it to the 
present fashion in literature, which sets decidedly 
in another direction. The high rank which nar- 
rative fiction has of late years assumed in literas 
ture,—originally,perhaps, from the merit and suc. 
cess of the Waverley nadhincteen undoubtedly 
induced an extremely large proportion of the lite- 
rary talent of the country to devote itself to that 
style of composition. Nothing is more certain, 
or can he more easily traced through literary his- 
tory,than the existence, successively, of these tides 
of literary taste. At one period, the bent of the 
age is to poetry; at another, to the drama; at a 
third, as now, to novels and romance. Nor is 
this to be attributed to servile imitation: it is ne 
more than that the models of excellence with 
which the mind is, for the time, most familiar, 
naturally decides the direction of talent towards 
this path or that. 


Another, though a secondary, cause is, we think, 
the reluctance to encounter an ordeal so capri- 
cious and so little to be calculated upon as that 
of a ‘ First Night.” A man who has a great rew 
putation already won, is loth to risk it upon the 
chance—for it is often as completely such as the 
cast of a die—of how is play may ‘ go off’ on the 
first night of its performance. Besides this, an 
actor may be dissatisfied with his part, and pur« 
sag thwart the success of the play ;—such things 
have been done; or much of the beauty, and 


power, and interest of the piece may depend upon 
the heroine, and we have no tragic actress. Or, 
supposing the chief parts to be adequately filled, 
a sensitive poet may shrink from having his verses 
mangled, and his conceptions vulgarized, by the 
Quinces, Bottoms, Snouts, and Starvelings, who 


are cast into the subordinate characters. We are 
convinced, that with a man who is already pos- 
sessed of a great name, all these; considerations 
will weigh strongly. 

We now come to the existing state of the stage 
as regards actors; and here, we certainly have a 
far richer harvest of talent to contemplate. It is. 
the fashion to speak sneeringly of the stage in 
this respect also,a s compared with former times ; 
but here we think great injustice is done: for, 
with the one exception, (and we admit it isa great 
one,) of the absolute want of a tragic actress, we 
question whether there was ever a greater sum of 





talent upon the stage at one time. We lay this 
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stress upon ‘at one time’ from having often 
heard names strung together in a retrospective 
eulogy of ‘ olden times,’ which, in fact, flourished 
successively, and not together. Let us run over 
a few of the most prominent of those on the pre- 
sent roll. 


On looking back over what we have abraedy 
written, we fear that the pursuit of this secon 
branch of our subject to its close, would extend 
our observations to an inconvenient length: and 
as we should regret breaking off at any other 
period of them than this, we defer entering on 
the proposed enumeration till our next, in which 
we shall be certain of carrying it through without 
interruption. 








MR. BUCKINGHAM TO HIS READERS, 


Tax subject of the following address being one that affects 
myself personally—and not relating to the collective capacity 
in which my own opinions, and those of the gentlemen with 
whom I have the honour to be associated, will be given, on the 
books, men, and things, which may pass wnder our review in 
the pages of ‘Tas Aruenaum,’—I think it my duty to state, 
frankiy, what I have to say, under my own hand, and in my 
own name, to avoid all possible misinterpretation. 


Some time after the Prospectus of ‘Tae ATHENMUM’ was 
isSued, and all our preparations for its publication completed : 
within, indeed, a few days only of the present date, having had 
a personal conference with the eminent publisher, Mr. Colburn, 
on the subject of my last volume of ‘ Traveis in Mesopotamia,’ 
which was so successfully published by him during the last 
winter ; and for the purpose of confiding to him, for publication 
during the present season, another volume of ‘ Travels through 
Persia,’ taking up the point at which the former terminated, 
and pursuing the route over land to India—the conversation 
turned upon this new Literary undertaking ; and ended, with- 
out previous intention on either side of even touching upon the 
subject, in a reciprocal impression that ‘Tus ATHEN®UM’ 
might be considerably benefited by ite receiving the valuable 
aid of his co-operation in all that relates to the business part 
of its success. The certainty, from his wealth, of commanding 
sufficient capital to carry the experiment through, in a bold and 
fearless manner ; the indisputable privilege of possessing the 
earliest literary intelligence, the most abundant supplies of 
beoks, and the ready assistance of the most popular writers of 
the day ; the unpurchaseable advantage of securing the guid- 
ance of his experience in details, necessarily new to one who, 
like myself, had passed more than twenty years of his life in 
other countries : all these suggested themselves as powerful 
reasons why the giving to Mr. Colburn an equal participation in 
the interests of ‘Tne ArneN eum’ would place beyond all man- 
ner of doubt, a success that, without stich aids, even under the 
most talented and upright management, might be problematical. 
As the great object, therefore, which every man has at heart, 
must be the attainment of the end for which he puts certain 
means in motion; so, any and every thing that could contribute 
to make ‘Taz ArasNa:um’ more rich, powerful, varied, and 
attractive, would be deservedly objects of my approbation : 
and in seizing them, when presented, I should be but consult- 
ing the best interests, aswell as gratification, of those by whose 
support and patronage alone this, or any other work, can exist 
—TIne Pupsuic. I, therefore, yielded my assent to an imme- 
diate union of our resources—his to swell the store of materials, 
and mine to use them with effect: and it was instantly and 
cordially met in a corresponding spirit. 


The use that will, no doubt, be made of this fact, will be, 
that the dlisappointed rivals of Mr. Colburn, and the unrelent- 
ing enemies of myself—(for rivals who are outstripped in the 
race for public favour, must view with disappointment, if not 
envy, their more successful competitors ; and oppressors, who 
jnflict wrong upon the advocates of liberty, never relent to- 
wards them while the sufferers continue to stand up firmly for 
their rights)—the use, I repeat, thattheserivals andenemies will 
make of this fact will probably be, to insinuate that the Literary 
jndependence of ‘ Tug Arnenstum’ will be endangered by the 
union. Let them endeavour to create this impression as the 
mey, The answer, and the antidote, are both at hand. And first, 
Mr. Colburn has, in the most open and explicit manner, dis- 
claimed aii exercise of authority, or interference, even in the 
minutest particular, as to any matter connected with the Lite- 
yary management of the Work; leaving to me the sole and 
undivided power of doing whatever I may think just in this 
respect. Secondly, His pecuniary interest in the property is not 
greater than my own ; sothat, being Editor, as well as co-equal 
proprietor, hecould not exercise such control, ‘even ifhe wished 
it,-—which, however, I sincerely believe he does not : since with 
him, as With myself, the suceess of ‘Tus ATHEN uM’ is the first 
object at heart; and his own stake in it is sufficiently large to 
prevent sinister interests from being suffered to affect this; 
which any interference with its independence would assuredly 
do. And, lastly, after the severe and multiplied trials which my 
own principles have undergone, in the fiery furnace of Oriental 
despotism,—aifter having risked my life in more than one con- 
test with offended authorities, and seen the foundations of a 
fortune of at least 100,000/. swept away from beneath my feet, 
—though a little trimming of opinion, and a slight bending to 
the expediency of circumstances, would have left me eyen 
more than that sum as a legacy for my children,—after this, 
it would be an insult to the understandings of that class, at 
Jegst, to whom ‘Tus Atugnaum’ will principally address 
itselt--to suppose they could believe for a moment that so 
ignoble a phantom as the fear of any author’s or publisher’s 
displeasure would make me shrink from the stern and honest 
periormance of my duty. My own heart answers—Never ! 
‘And till this be seen to be a false answer, I ask only for a fair 
tria] and an honest jury, re whom I shall be always ready 
wardship, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tue impossibility of including within any single Number of a 
Periodical Journal, a specimen of aut the subjects it is intended 
to embrace, induces the Editor to say, that a very great variety 
of topics, not touched on in the present Number, will be included 
in future ones, as the natural operation of time and experience 
harmonizes the chaos of all new beginnings into form. 





TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 
Tue Editor of ‘Taz Atuzn™vum’ takes this public occasion 
to express his sincere and cordial sense of the kind and hand- 
some manner in which his new Literary undertaking has been 
noticed in nearly all the Public Journals in the kingdom; to 
each of which a copy of the present Number is addressed, for 
such analysis, comment, or report, as they may see fit. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE SPHYNX.—Great disappointment having 
been expressed by many, at mot being able to complete 
their Sets of THE SPHY NX, from several of the early Num- 
bers being out of print—the Editor has resolved to begin a 
NEW SERIES, from Saturday neat, the 5th of January—so 
as to afford all its new Subscribers the opportunity of beginning 
the year with No. 1, and thus possessing a perfect Series from 
the opening of 1828.—Orders reeeived by ali Newsmen, and at 
the Office, 147, Strand. 


On Tuesday, the first of January, 1828, will be published, in 
royal octavo, to be continued Monthly, and completed in 
about Forty Parts, Paxr I., price 8s., or with the Plates co- 
loured, 10s. 6d. _ 

HE LONDON ENCYCLOP£DIA. 
THE PUBLISHER’S ADDRESS. 

On the appearance of the Sixth Edition of Part First of the 
* London Encyclopeedia,’ the Proprietor feels it incumbent upon 
him to offer his grateful acknowledgments to the Public, for 
the unexampled success which his arduous undertaking has 
hitherto experienced; a success which in the best and most 
flourishing times could scarcely have been anticipated; but 
which, under the sudden, severe, and protracted check which 
the state of the kingdom has received, is altogether without 
precedent. This most welcome and efficient testimony of 
public favour, he chiefly attributes to the Plan of the Work; 
its adaptation in form, in substance, and in price, tothe largest 
portion of the reading community; and above all, to the zeal- 
ous and anxious care with which he has uniformly watched 
over its progress, and the solicitude which he has ever che- 
rished, rather to exceed his engagements, than to fall short 
of them. Encouragement is the soul of enterprise; and the 
Publisher has been stimulated by extraordinary patronage to 
make unremitting exertions, and even sacrifices, in order to 
secure and deserve it in a far more extended degree. Thus, 
instead of appropriating the present profits of the undertaking, 
he has invariably thrown them back upon the work itself; and 
he trusts, improvement in the variety, the originality, and the 
accuracy of the articles in each department, is visible to every 
reader. The contributors possess the highest qualifications for 
the respective tasks assigned to them; their number has been 
augmented, and their remuneration increased. it is not ne- 
cessary to refer to particular articles as specimens of the abi- 
lities of those whose pens he hasengaged. Yet he imagines that, 
without presumption, he may affirm, that in all the essential 
requisites of science, literature, and good writing, the ‘ London 
Encyclopeedia’ is not inferior to any of its predecessors or 
contemporaries, while it combines in every branch all the im- 
provements which are to be derived from its being the last in 
order of time. 

The Publisher does not arrogate to himself the merit of dis- 
interested generosity in having thus for the present relin- 
quished pecuniary advantages, to which he had a reasonable 
claim, He willingly acknowledges that his views have been 
prospective ; he knows that confidence inspires confidence, 
and that a liberal spirit in carrying forward great undertakings, 
in which the Public are deeply interested, will sooner or later 
ensure ample compensation and reward. Now that the work 
is thus far advanced, and its publication has been punctual 
and regular, the Proprietor trusts that those who hesitated to 
become purchasers, lest the speculation should fail, will no 
longer apprehend a result, to avert which, were it necessary, 
he would readily sacrifice all the property he possesses in the 
world. He has embarked in the undertaking, and the ar- 
Trangements for its completion are as perfect and as stabie as 
any thing which man can devise or accomplish. 

There are still very large classes of the community to whom 
the ‘ London Encyclopedia’ is unknown ; they are not aware, 

robably, of its nature and object,—that with a cheapness, 
which, but for the extensiyeness of its sale, would injure the 

Publi , it combines all that is essenéial and really important 

in works of three times its magnitude and price ; and that it 

may be universally acceptabie,—in all the great debatable 
poimts, which belong not properly to knowledge, because the 
opivions of the wisest and the best*of men are at variance 
upon them,—the Editor has taken the utmost care to avoid ex- 
citing either political or religious anjmosities. The object of 
the work is to give information on all subjects, but not to play 
the advocate or special pleader with regard to atty. Church- 
men and Dissenters of all sects and classes may here learn 
what each other think; but they will not find the ‘ London 

Encyclopedia’ an arsenal, furnishing them with weapons to 

carry on either an offensive or a defensive war, 

On the present Subscribers the Publisher greatly depends 
for an increased circulation of the Work. Among their nu- 
merous connexions let it form the topic of discussion ; let at- 
tention be invited to its principles, and to the peculiarities 
which distinguish it; let each ome feel himself pledged to 
multiply in his own circle the number of its supporters ; and 
the Publisher pledges himself, in return, not to relax in his 
efforts to render every succeeding volume still more worthy of 
gece than the last, aiming at universal excellence, that 

© may be justly entitled to universal patronage. To the 
clergy of all denominations, and to all those intiuential per- 
sons who, in a free and commercial eountry like Great Britain, 
are diffused through the entire community, the Publisher on 
the present occasion makes his earnest appeal. Socicty is 








now so far advanced, that the people must be supplied with 
mental resources: lét them have svtience without sce 

literature without Sauer t with. 
Gud the pacriiicy of a y Leaman 


[No. 1: 
6 ee LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, and 
nohed JOURNAL Seeenet VER ene fe FINE ARTS. Pub. 
ished every Saturday Morning, +, OF, stam f * 
calation, post free, 1s. athe rh ere 
December, 1827, 
it is customary with the condnctors of Periodicals to dis. 
miss the old year, or commenee the new, with some sort of an 
address to their readers. We comply with this custom, and 
State as briefly as possible the progress we have made, and our 
prospects for the futire. When we commenced our under. 
taking, it remained to be seen whether a liberal and inde. 
pendent journal, determined to judge both friends and foes 
with impartiality ; receiving the aid of some of the ablest 
lish and foreign writers; obtaining the earliest information 
and giving the most elaborate reviews ever published in M4 
weekly periodical; and, moreover, containing more matter 
than any similar publication—it remained, we say, to be seen 
whether such a periodical would meet with public patronage. 
It has met with such patronage—it has succeeded ; and to 
evinee our gratitude to the public for this success, the best 
mode we car. adopt is, to continue our exertions to merit its 
approbation. The liberal manner in which the newspaper 
press, both Daily and Weekly, has spoken of our labours, 
cited our work, demands the warmest acknowledgements:; and 
although we regret that we have not space to name all those 
papers to which we are indebted, we subjoin the testimonies 
of a few, that the public may perceive how far its patronage of 
our Review is justified by the judgment of literary men. Were 
we at liberty to name our principal contributors, either in 
England or on the Continent, the public would find among 
them many celebrated names never before associated with any 
Weekly Periodical. Among our foreign contributors, however, 
we may mention M. Mignet, the distinguished author of the 
* History of the French Revolution,’ M. Cousin, one of the first 
writers of the present age in France, M. Rémusat, M. Rabbe, 
M. Prosper Gauja, and the Cavalier Bozzelli. 

Our half-yearly volume contains Notices of about two hun. 
dred and fifty new books, besides various Retrospective Re. 
views,* and numerous Original Articles, consisting of Tales, 

* This is the only Weekly Periodical that contains a Retro. 

spective Review. 
Essays, Sketches of Manners, Letters from Foreign Countries, 
Extracts from the Private Journals of Travellers, Original 
Poetry, Criticisms on the Fine Arts, the Drama, New Music, 
Accounts of Scientfic Institutions, &c. &c. 


TESTIMONY OF THE PERIODICAL PRESS IN FAVOUR OF 
THE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW. 


‘Tar Lonpon Werxty Review vise moins A étre papier. 
nouvelle en littérature que tribunal de critique ; et nous lui de. 
vons cet éloge, que les vingt numéros qui ont paru donnent une 
haute idée de Pindépendance et de la sevérité de ses jugements, 
On s’apercoit que la librairie ne domine pas la redaction, comme 
il arrive trop souvent : ct tout annonce que cette liberté d’esprit 
n’est pas seulement une spéculation habile : on y sent Paccent 
de la conscience. ‘‘ The London Weekly Review” nous semble 
aussi parfaitement entrer dans ce beau mouvement de la jeu. 
nhesse européenne vers le cosmopolitisme ... . Unef raternité de 
sentiments et d’efforts nous unit avec ces jeunes écrivains,'—~. 
Le Globe, Nov. 10. 

* Le Revue hebdomadaire de Londres [London Weekly Re. 
view] ne date pas de plus de trois mois, et déjad elle a donné 
plusieurs articles pleins d’intérét.—Revue Kacyelopedique. 

‘ Among the newest English periodicals, we distinguish the 
** London Weekly Review,” a literary journal, resembling in 
size, form, arrangement, and price, ‘‘ The Literary Gazette,” 
Twenty Numbers of it have appeared; and in every one of 
them we observe a freedom, a fearlessness, and, above ail, aq 
impartiality, which would often be looked for in vain in the 
last-mentioned journal.’—Morgendlati, (Stuttgart,) Nav, 3, 

‘ The ‘* London Weekly Review” is the first periodical of ite 
class.’—Dudlin Morning Register. 

* A clever and spirited new Journal, which we recommend to 
those persons who wish for early and impartial notices of new 
publications. It is on the plan of ‘* The Literary Gazette,” but 
free from the coxcombry, ignarant conceit, and party prejudice, 
which distinguish that periodical.’—Scotsman, 

* We are happy to observe the great spirit and talent evinced 
in this admirable new periodical.’— British Travedler. 

‘ Of M. Guizot’s work we have seen no translation, and no 
English account, in any of our critical Journals, if we except 
one clever periodical, the ‘ London Weekly Review,’ which 
has already presented to the public several other foreign works 
of first-rate merit.’--Sphyns. 

‘It is curious that the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ some short time 
back, announced that it would have the earliest intelligence of 
Sir Walter Scott's last novel; the quiet way, therefore, in 
which its rival stole a march upon it, must have been nota 
little mortifying.’—Brighton Gazelte, 

‘ A very clever periodical, as much distinguished for thé 
impartiality of its criticisms as for the priority of its informa« 
tion.’—Chester eo pmenl a oil 

* This work is not confined solely to criticism ; i foi 
original articles full of spirit and intelligence’ pg ders 
Monitor. 

*‘ Anew periodical, containing much sound criticism, besides 
original poetry, and miscellaneous articles of considerable 
interest "—Essex Heraid. 

* A very spirited and clever Journal.’—Carlisle Patriot. 

‘It has much merit for its early, able, and impartial notices 
of new os el Independent, 

‘This Journal is particularly early in its literary : 
gence.’—Sheffield Iris, oo _ 

* An excellent work, devoted to literature, and greatly supe. 
rior to any similar publication.’—Kent Herald. 

‘A spirited and interesting periodical,’—Caledonian Mercury, 

* There is also another strong feature in this work, which we 
highly approve of, and that is, its Retrospective department. 
The ‘ London Weekly Review’ appears to be conducted with 
candour, liberality, and honour.’—Sherherne Journal. 

London: F.C. West.ey, 159, Strand ; and W. Simpkin and 
R. Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court. Paris: Bobée et Hingray, 
No. 14, Rue de Richelieu. Sold also by Winckworth and Elder, 
St, Andrew’s Sweet, Edinburgh; Smith and Son, Glasgow; 
W. F. Wakeman, Dublin ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen 
in the United Kingdom, The ‘Review’ may also be had in 
Monthly Parts, hed in a Cover, price 2s. 8d, Advertise- 
caine aye yeceived a the Publishers’, and by Dz. Thomaty 
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EBRETT’S PEERAGE. The Proprietors of 
this long established Work respectfully announce to 
the Nobility and the Public, that a New and Improved Edition 


‘ Press, and will appear in the present month, with a 
an et of Plates, engraved in a very superior style, under the 
tendence of the Editor. 
Anew Edition of ‘ Debrett’s Baronetage’ has been for some 
time in preparation, and will be published early this month. 





STAMP TAX AT CALCUTTA, 
HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, No. 145, pub- 
lished on the ist of January, 1828, contains a full Re- 
port of the Argument in the Supreme Court at Calcutta against 
the Registration of the Stamp Regulation. It also includes a 
variety of Articles, original and select ; Reports from Oriental 
Societies ; Debates at the East-India House; Miscellaneous 
Intelligence from all parts of India ; Promotions, Births, Mar- 
riages, Deaths, &c. &c. up to the latest period.—Price 3s. 6d. 
Published by Parbury, Allen, and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 





me 
This day is published, in one thick vol. 12mo., price 7s. 6d, bds. 
N HISTORICAL SKETCH of the Origin, 
Progress, and Present State of GAS LIGHTING. By 
Wiusiam MATTHEWS. ’ 
by the same Author, in one vol. 12mo., price 4s. 6d. bds. 
A COMPENDIUM of GASS LIGHTING, adapted for the use 
of those who are unacquainted with Chemistry, and containing 
an account of some new Apparatus lately introduced. 
Sold by R. Hunter, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ~ . - 
is published, in 2 . 8vo. with two large Maps, 
a al price 1/. D3 boards, 


HE ROMAN HISTORY. By G.B.Niesunr. 
Translated from the German, by F. A. WALTER, Esq., 
F.R.S.L., one of the Librarians of the Btitish Museum. 

‘The History of Neibuhkr has thrown new light upon our 
\nowledge of Roman affairs, to a degree, of which those, who 
ae unacquainted with it, can scarcely form an adequate idea.’ 
—Quarterly Review, July, 1825. 

‘We have no hesitation in recc ding the Tr 
now before us, which is executed in a vigorous style, and with 
a degree of fidelity and accuracy highly creditable to Mr, Wal- 
ter’—Monthiy Review, April, 1827. 

Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, 
Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mall. 
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HOMERI ILIAS, CUM NOTI8 ANGLICIS, 
This day is published in Two Volumes, 8vo., price 1/. 4s. in bds. 


HE ILIAD of HOMER, chiefly from the 
Text of Heyne, with Copious English Notes illustrating 
the Grammatical Construction ; the Manners and Customs, the 
Mythology and Antiquities of fae Heroic Ages : and Preliminary 
Observations on Points of Classical Interest and Importance 
connected with Homer and his Writings. By the Rev. Win- 
uam TROLLOPE, M.A., late of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and one of the Masters of Christ’s Hospital. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, and 
Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mall. 





BURKE’S WORKS, CONCLUDING VOLUMES, WITH GE- 
NERAL INDEX. 
This day is Published, price 1/. 1s. in boards, the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Volumes, with General Index, of 


HE WORKS of the Riagur Honovurasie 
EomuNp Burke, containing a Continuation of Speeches 
oh the Impeachment of Mr, Hastings. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Panl’s Church-yard, and 
Water!oo-place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
The WORKS, COMPLETE, with General Index, in 16 vols. 
§yo. price 67. 17s. in boards. 
Also, the Eighth and concluding Volume, in Quarto, with 
General Index, price 2/. 2s. in boards. 
*,* A few Copies remain of Vols 4 to 7, in Quarto, price 
2/. 2s. each, 





This day is published, in post 8vo., price 9s. 6d. in boards, 
with a Map of the Island of Madeira, 


AMBLESin MADEIRA and in PORTUGAL, 
during the early part of 1826. With an Appendix of 
Details, illustrative of the Climate, Produce, and Civil History 
ofthe Island. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington. St. Paul’s Church-yard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 
Of whom may be had, 
TWENTY-SIX VIEWS in the MADETRAS, executed on 
Stone, by Westall, Nicholson, Villencuve, Harding, Gauci, &c. 
Drawings taken on the Spot, by the Rev. J. Bulwer. 
$l. 3s.; or Proofs on India Paper, 41. 4s. 





Vol. V. of Limsirp’s Edition of the 
RITISH NOVELIST, 5z. boards, containing 
ZELUCO and EDWARD, by Dr. Moore. 
Vol. I. to IV., price 1/. in bds. ; half-bound, 1/. 6s. 
The following Novels are already Published, and may be pur- 
chased separately : 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- | Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Si- 
the Miyeicries of Udolpho, | Nat 
ries olp! 
6d ; 


Mackenzie's Man of Feeling, 


and Vir nia, 6d 
Virgi . 
Pa English Baron, 8d. 
The Castl 





Nature and Art, 8d. 

The Italian, 2s. 

A Simple Story, 1s. 4d. 

The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne, 6d. 

Sicilian Romance, 1s. 

The Man of the World, 1s. 





e of Otranto, 6d. Zeluco, by Dr. Moore, 2s. 
The Romance of the Fo Joseph Andrews, 1s. 6d. 
As. Bd. Humphry Clinker, 1s. 8d, 
Amoran and Hamet, 64, Edward, by Dr, Moore, 2s. 6d, 


» Gu LAMBIRD, 143, Strand, London; and all BookseUers, 
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This day is published, 7s. 6d., 8vo., boards, 
HE UNITED STATES of NORTH AME- 
RICA AS THEY ARE IN THEIR POLITICAL, RELI- 
GIOUS, and SOCIAL RELATIONS. 
Published by W. Simpkin & R. Marshall, Stationers’-hall- 
court, Ludgate-strect. 





Just published, 4 a 

HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. XVI.— 

1. History of Parliament—Life and Correspondence of 

Major Cartwright—2. Montgomery’s Pelican Island—3. God- 

win’s Commonwealth of England—4. Moore’s Epicurean— 

5. Roman Law; Butler’s Horz Juridiciz Subsecive—6. Tale 

of a Modern Genius—7. Rights of Juries—8, Memoirs of the 
Emperor Baber. 

London : printed for BALpw1n and Crapocx, Paternoster-row. 





MEMOIRS OF CANNING. 
Elegantly printed, in two volumes, post 8vo. price 11. Is. 


boards, 
M EMOIRS of the LIFE of the Right Honour- 
able GEORGE CANNING. 

* First, he was desirous to have the rule and principality in 
his own hands ;—lastly, he endeavoured to do such actions as 
might continue his memory, and leave an impression of his 
good government to after ages.’— Bacon. 

‘What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.’— 
Burke. 

London: Printed for Taomas Teco, Cheapside; R. GrirFrin 
and Co., Glasgow; also J. Cummine, Dublin. 





On the Ist of January, was Published, in one Vol., 8vo., 


Price 7s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL ESSAY on STRICTURE of 
the RECTUM ; illustrated by Cases, showing the con- 
nexion of that Disease with Affections of the Urinary Organs 
and the Uterus, with Piles, and various Constitutional Com- 
plaints, principally designed for the use of Students. By Far- 
PERICK SALMON, 30, Bucklersbury, London ; Surgeon to the 
General Dispensary, Aldersgate-street, and formerly House Sur- 
geon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
London: Printed for G. B. Wurrraxer, Ave-Maria-lane ; 
and CALLow and WILson, Princes-street, Soho ; and Sold by 
all Booksellers. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1819. 
HE LITERARY CHRONICLE anp 


WEEKLY REVIEW, on Saturpay, Jan. 5, 1828, will be 
published upon Larger Paper, so as to admit of an increase of 
Matter, equal to a Supplementary Sheet in every twelve weeks, 
without diminishing the size of the type. ‘The Literary 
Chronicle’ consists of Reviews of New Books, Fine Arts, the 
Drama, &c., and a variety of Original Articles in Prose and 
Verse, in sixteen large quarto pages. Each separate Number 
of this independent Publication is an interesting and useful 
Manual, and every Volume forms an Annual Register of Mo- 
dern Literature. 

Orders for ‘ The Literary Chronicle’ are received by all Book- 
sellers and Newsvenders, and by the Publisher, G. DAvipson, 
2, Surrey-street, Strand. Price 8d., or i1s., post free.—‘ The 
—w Chronicle’ is sold also in Monthly and Quarterly 

arts. 





OBSON’S VIEWS of ENGLISH CITIES.— 
No. IV. of this Work, containing eight highly finished 
Engravings :—of London, 2; Westminster, 1; Durham, 2; 
Exeter, 1; Peterborough, 1; and an elaborate Armorial and 
Architectural title-page, will be ready on the Ist of January. 
Good impressions of the preceding three Numbers, with 
twenty-four Engravings, may had; large paper, 2/. each; 
small paper, 1/. ls. Also, the Work complete in extra boards, 
4. 4s. small, and 8/. large. 

*,* See ‘New Monthly Mag.’ Sept. 1827. 

zette, April and Sept. 1827. 
INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE, &c. 

The UNION of ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINT- 
ING, exemplified in a series of 23 Engravings and 6 Wood- 
cats, with descriptive Accounts of the House of John Soane. 
By Joun Bairron, F.S.A. This volume contains much original 
disquisition on thd best Designs for, and most appropriate 
Styles of fitting up Modern Mansions, Galleries, &c.; also on 
the Belzoni Sarcophagus, Hogarth’s Pictures, &c. Price 2. 2s. 
med. 4to. ; 3/. 3s. imp. 4to. 

*,* See ‘ Monthly Review’ for Dec. 1827. 
1827. ‘ New Monthly Mag.’ Sept. 1827. 

ANTIQUITIES OF NORMANDY. 
In Med. 4to Six Guineas; and Ten Guineas Large Paper. 

Pugin and Le Keux’s Engraved Specimens of the ARCHI. 
TECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY; consisting of 
Plans, Elevations, Views, &c. of several Edifices of that Pro- 
vince. Edited by Joun Buirron, F.S.A., &c. 

This Publication consists of 80 Engavings, elucidating the 
the Characteristics of each Building. Desides serving to illus- 
trate, architecturally and scientifically, the styles and varieties 
of the Ancient Buildings of Normandy, it exemplifies the varia- 
tions between the early Architecture of that Country and 
England. 


* Literary Ga- 


* Gent.’s Mag.’ 


LONDON EDIFICES. 
In Two Vols. Med. 8vo. price 5/. 5s. , Imp. 8vo. 8/. 8s. 

ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS of LONDON; accompanied by Historical and 
and Descriptive Accounts of each Editice. By J. Brirron, 
F.S.A., and A. Pusin, Architect. ; 

Vol, I. Dedicated by permission, to the King; contains)» 
Engravings, and 360 pages of letter-press. 

Vol. Il. Dedicated, by permission, to Prince Leopold; con- 
tains 82 Engravings, and 350 pages of letter- press. 

This Work embraces ample Accounts and Illustrations of the 
Churches of St. Paul, Westminster Abbey, St. Martin, St. 
Stephen, St. Bride, St. Luke, Chelsea, St. Pancras, &c.; also 
the Theatres, the Bridges, the Bank, the Council Office, Law 
Courts, &c. 
Londov, Published by J. Britton, Burton-street; Taylor, 

Holkora, &c, 





| Grane SS 


ELICLA SYLVARUM.—Mr. STRUTT be 
_leave to inform his Friends and the Public, that he is 
preparing for publication a work entitled DELICLZ SYLVA- 
RUM, or Select Views of Romantic Forest Scenery in England 
and Scotland, drawn from Nature, and etched by himself, with 
Topographical Descriptions. 
The work will be printed in imperial folio, uniformly with 
* The Sylva Britannica, or Portraits of Forest Trees,’ which is 
now completed in 12 parts, and may be had at Mr. Srevutr’s, 
12, Sloane-street, where the names of Subscribers for the ‘ De- 
licize Sylvarum’ will also be received. 





Sold by Trevrre: and Wirrz, 30, Soho-square, London, 
price 15s. 


CHRONGLOGICAL RECORD of BRITISH 


FINANCE, founded on Official Documents, from A.D. 55 
to 1828. By Cesar Moreav, Esq., F.R.S,, Author of the Past 
and Present Statistical State of Ireland (price 11. 10s.) ; State 
of the Trade of Great Britain with all parts of the Wor! d from 
1696 to 1826 (price 10s. 6d.) ; East India Company Records, as 
to their Revenue, Expenditure, Debt, Assets, Trade, Naviga- 
tion, &c., from 1600 to 1825 (price 1, 1s.); British and Irish 
Produce and Manufactures, exported from Great Britain to 
each country, from 1698 to 1825 (price 5s.) ; Chronological 
Records of the British Royal and Commercial Navy, from A.D. 
827 to 1827 (price 2/. 2s.); State of the Navigation between 
Great Britain and each country from 1787 to 1827 (price 2s. 6d.) 





PRESENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
LIMBIRD’S EDITIONS. 
HE BEAUTIES of the BEST AUTHORS, 
Vol. I. Byron.—Vol. If. Scott. Price 3s. 6d. boards, 
half-bound, 4s. 6d. = 
The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, with 150 
engravings, 6s. 6d. boards, half-bound, 8s. 
‘ — TALES OF THE GENII, 27 Engravings, price 2s. 6d, 
oards. 
PLUTARCH’s LIVES, with 50 Portraits, 2 vols. 
boards, half-bound, 16s. , ates Be. AS, 
The MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO, price, in boards, 4s. 
SOOK’S VOYAGES, with 28 Engravings, 2 vols. bound, 
half-bound, 10s. . " i 
The WORKS of Mrs. RADCLIFFE, in 2 vols. price 10s. bds, 
. — MIRROR of LITERATURE, Vol. I to X., price 2/. 14s., 
oaras. 
J. Limbird, 143, Strand, London, and all Booksellers, 





i EMIGRATION, 
Second Edition, revised, with a Map, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 


price 18s 
WO YEARS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
By P. Cunninonam, Esq., R. N. 

‘Mr. Cunningham’s “ Two years. in New South Wales ” is 
the best book of general information that has been written upon 
that interesting country.\.—Monthly Magazine: 

Printed for Henry Co.surn, 8, New Burlivgton-street. 

Of whom may also be had, just published, 
TRAVELS anc ADVENTURES in SOUTHERN AFRICA 
By George THompson, Esq., comprising Observations made 
during an Eight Years’ Residence at the Cape, on the Progress 
and Prospects of British Emigrants. The second edition, in 

2 vols. Svo., with forty Engravings, price 12. 118, 6d. boards. 

‘ This isthe completest book on the subject of this interesting 
quarter of the world, and contains the best and most rational 
account of the important colony of the Cape.’—Atlas, 





ROSS-SHIRE. 
STATE TO BE SOLD.—The ESTATE 
of GEANIES, in the eastern district of Ross-shire, is to 
be Sold by Auction, within the Royal Exchange Coffee-house 
Edinburgh, on Wednesday, the 7th day of May, 1828, at 2 o'clock 
P. M., in one or more lots, as may suit intending offerers. 

This estate extends to about 3830 imperial acres, of which 
about 2144 are arable, 400 thriving belts of Wood and planta. 
tions, and the remainder partly improvable outfield, and partly 
fine sheep pasture, in the face of the cliff overhanging the 
Moray Frith, the southern boundary of the estate. ith the 
exception of 81 acres, in the vicinity of the burgh of Tain, the 
whole lands lie contiguous, in the parishes of Tarbat. and 
Fearn, and are most advantageously intersected by excellent 
roads. From the shores of the Moray and Dormoch Friths, 
by which the property is bounded on the south and north, sup- 
plies of ware are obtained ; and the port and fishing station of 
Portmaholmack, at the eastern extremity, every fa- 
=_s the a of coal, lime, and other commodities, an: 
or the export of produce, giving the tenan grea 
command of fishery refuse ie eoien, — 

The estate is, for the greater part, laid out in 
farms, in the occupation of tenants of capital and enterprise 
who follow the most approved system of husbandry, and raise 
crops of wheat amd other grain that frequently command the 
highest prices in Mark Lane. The farm-houses and steadings 
are most substantially built, of suitable extent, and on the most 
approved plans. > 

The Mansion-house, built by the present propri i 
modious famil~ residence, bondemeee Gnishea, a pe 
repair, and with coach-houses, stables, and other offices, suf. 
ficient for an extensive establishment. It stands in a lawn of 
about 30 acres, tastefully laid out. There is about six acres of 
walled garden, fully stocked with wall and standard trees of 
the bese om, eaeecas large crops of excellent fruit. The 
sea and land views from the house grounds most 
splendid. 3 ve 

Of the burgage lands, a considerable has been now 
in the course ae for building, the burgh nae 
ing in their direction. The greater part of tho estate holds of 
the crowaja, and may afford four freehold qualifications in the 
county. The gross rental, including fev-duties, is 34004. The 
public burdens amount, on an average, to about 2704, C 

Mr. Ramage, overseer at Geanies Mains, will show the pro- 
perty; and for further particulars application May be made 
to the Proprietor, Donald M‘Leod, Esq., of Geanies, by Tain 
to William Paul, and Lindsay Mackersy, Accountants, 11° 
Howe Street, Edinburgh; Messrs. Moncrieff, Webster, and 
Thomson, 1, Old Palace Yard, London, or to Gordon and 
London Street, Edinburgh, 





THE ATHENEUM. 


[No. }: 





R.J.A.LAW, DRAWING MASTER, begs 
respectfully to inform his Friends and the Public, that 
he has a few hours of leisure time in the week, which he will 
be happy to devote to the instruction of Private Pupils. Terms 
moderate. 
5, Union-place, Lower-road, Islington, 
January 1, 1828. 





PRINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY, 
For the RELIEF of AGED and DISTRESSED PRINTERS 
and their WIDOWS. 
FIRST ELECTION. F 3 
GENERAL MEETING of Subscribers will 
be holden on Monday, the 28th day of January, 1828, at 
the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, betwen the hours of 
twelve and four, for the Election of TWELVE PENSIONERS 
(eight Male and four Female.) 
47, Lothbury. Joun BLEApDEN, Sec. 
Donations and Subscriptions received by Mr. Alderman 
Venables, (Treasurer,) Messrs. Frys’ and Chapman, Bankers, 
and the Secretary. ‘ . 
Persons subscribing on the day of Election, will have a right 
to vote. 





Handsomely printed in one very thick volume, crown 8vo., 
with upwards of 1500 Engravings of the Arms, &c. &c. A 
New Edition, price 1/. 11s. 6d., 0 wn 

URKE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 

It is presumed that this work will be found the most accurate, 
comprehensive, and concise, which has hitherto appeared upon 
the subject,—an unprecedented mass of information having 
been obtained from the highestsources. The lineage of al- 
most every house is deduced from the earliest era, and the 
genealogical details are interspersed with many interesting 
anecdotes of the various families. The Baronets of Scotland 
and Ireland, with their armorial bearings, &c., form a new 
feature in this edition; and an Essay on the origin of titles of 
honour in England, with Engravings of the various orders of 
nobility and knighthood, considerably augment the interest of 
the whole. 

Printed for Henry Co._nurn. 8, New Burlington-street. 





NEW WORKS. 
Just published, by R. AcKERMANN, 96, Strand, London. 
YOM RAW, THE GRIFFIN, a Burlesque 
Poem, in Twelve Cantos; illustrated by twenty-five 
coloured Engraviags, descriptive of the Adventures of a Cadet 
in the East India Company’s Service, from the period of his 
quitting England to his obtaining a Staff-Situation in India. 
By a Civilian and an Officer on the Bengal Establishment, 
Royal 8vo. price 21s. 

SWITZERLAND, being the Sixteenth Division of the World 
in Miniature; containing a Description of its Religion, Man- 
ners, Customs, Diversions, &c, with 18 coloured plates, 1 vol. 
18mo., price 8s. 

The former Divisions of this Work are as follows : 
\enyaia AND DALMATIA, 2 Vols, 32 plates, price 12s. 
WesTeERN Arnica, 4 vols. 47 plates, price 21s. 

Turkey, 6 vols. 73 plates, price 42.. 

Hinpoosran, 6 vols. 103 plates, price 488, 

Persia, 3 yols. 30 plates, price 16s. 6d. 

Russia, 4 vols. 72 plates, price 32s. 

Austria, 2 vols, 30 plates, price 12s. 

Cun, 2 vols. 30 plates, price 12s. 

JAPAN, 1 vol. 20 plates, price 8s. 

Tue NerneRLAnNpDs, | vol. 18 plates, price 8s. 

Tur Soutra SEA IsLANps, 2 vols. 26 plates, price 12s. 

Tue ASIATIC ISLANDS AND New HOLLAnp, 2 vols. 26 plates, 
price 12s. 

TizeT AND INDIA BEYOND THE GANGEs, 1 vol. 12 plates, 
price, 6s. 6d. . 

SPAIN AND PoRTUGAL, 2 vols. 27 plates, price 12s, 

ENGLAND, SvCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 4 Vols. 83 plates, 
price 32s. ha 

Gornic FURNITURE , consisting of wenty-seven coloured 
Engravings of Fashionable Furniture in the Gothic style, from 
Designs by A. Pucin, Esq., with descriptive letter-press, demy 
4to, price 25s. 





LONDON ORIENTAL INSTITUTION. 
23, LeIcesTER SQUARE, 
Under the direction of 
Mr. Sanproap Arnot, Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
and Mr. DuNncAN Forbes, A.M. 

HE objects of this Institution are, first, to 
enable Gentlemen proceeding to India to speak and 
write, on their arrival in that country, the Native Languages, 
which are so highly important to all, and by law indispensably 
requisite to qualify Civilians for holding public offices there. 
For the sake of those whose families reside at a distance, one 
or two young gentlemen will be accommodated with apart 
ments at the Institution, under the immediate eye of its Super- 
intendents, in order to meet the wishes often expressed by 
those desirous to avail themselves of its advantages. They 
may also receive private assistance in their Oriental, Mathe- 

matical, or other studies. 
2d, A want having also been felt, by persons having mer- 
eantile and other correspondence with the East, they will be 
pleased to learn that arrangements have been made for having 
all Oriental MSS. in the Arabic, Persian, Turkish, &c., trans- 
lated into English or French; and vice versa Letters, Public 
Despatches, Books, or other Documents, translated from Euro- 
pean Languages into Arabic, &c., with fidelity and despatch, 

and on reasonable terms. 
3d. Gentlemen going abroad may have advice and assistance 
in selecting portable Libraries of Books, in all Languages, 
suitable to the country intended to be visited, with directions 
how to use them. Applications to be addressed to Mr. Arnor 
or Mr. Forses, at the Institution, 23, Leicester Square. 
N. B.—J. Bortuwick Gitcueist, Esq., LL. D., has liberally 
engaged, while his health permits, to give, as heretofore, 
gratuitous Lectures at the Institution on the Principles of 
Hindoostanee Philology ; and Mr. T. Woop will also continue 
his assistance as usual. 


Just published by Henry Co_nurn, 8, New Burlington-strect, 
London, 


HE CLUBS of LONDON: with Anecdotes 
of their Members, Sketches of Character, and Conver- 
sations. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s, 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE, WRITINGS, and OPINIONS of Dr. 
SAMUEL PARR. With numerous Sketches and Anecdotes of 
his Friends and Contemporaries. By the Rev. W. Fisip. 8Y0., 
with Portrait. Price 14s. 
TRAVELS in AMERICA and ITALY. By the Viscount De 
CHATEAUBRIAND. Author of ‘ Travels in the Holy Land,’ 
* The Beauties of Christianity.’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. In 
French, 21s. 
The CORRESPONDENCE and DIARIES of HENRY HYDE, 
Earl of Clarendon, and LAURENCE HYDE, Earl of Rochester ; 
comprising minute particulars of the events attending the Re- 
volution. Edited from the originals, in 2 vols. 4to., with Por- 
traits. Price 5/. 5s. 





Just published, 


HE FOURTH NUMBER of the QUAR- 

TERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and 
ART. (New Series.) Edited at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By W.T. Branps, Esq., F.R.S. Prof. Chem. 


oo &C. 

Printed for Tzenry Co_purn, New Burlington-strect. 
This Work will in future be conducted upon a more extended 
and popular plan than hitherto, and instead of being chiefly 
confined to the abstract Sciences, and principally addressed to 
the proficient, it is proposed to render its coatents more syit- 
able to the general reader; for it cannot be denied that the 
elements of many of the Sciences, when treated in a popular 
manner, are as interesting in the perusal, as they are uscful 
and important in their results. The subjects discussed will, 
accordingly, consist chiefly of such of the Sciences and Arts as 
are cultivated more or less in domestic circles, and which con- 
sequently number among their students a large body of 
amateurs of both sexes in various classes of society, particu- 
larly in the highest ; as, for example, Chemistry. Botany, Hor- 
ticulture, Geology, Astronomy, Natural History, in all its divi- 
sions, (especially the very attractive one of Zoology,) Music, 
Painting, Sculpture, andjArchitecture. Popular Treatises on the 
Medical Art will also be ineluded, particularly as it relates to 
Diet, Air, Exercise, &c. 

Another portion of this Journal will be devoted to the Bio- 
graphies of Scientific Men, and to Reviews of such Publications 
as may be considered to have relation to the general design of 
the work ; including Voyages and Travels, Books connected 
with Antiquities, &c. A fuil Quarterly Abstract will also be 
given of all that relates to the General Progress af the Arts and 
Sciences in this and other Countries. The Proceedings of 
Learned Bodies, and of Scientific and Literary Institutions, will 
thus form a department, in which an fipportunity will, doubt- 
less, be offered of furnishing much that is new and interesting. 
The Transactions of the Members of the Royal Institution 
especially, will form a prominent article, and, from their varied 
Nature, may be expected to confer a useful and distinctive 
character upon ‘The Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, 
and Art.’ 

Communications for the Editor are requested to be addressed 
to the Royal Institution, Albermarle Street. 





TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
The second Kdition, in 2 vols. 8vo., with 30 Engravings, 
price 31s. 6d. 


UCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS in MESOPO- 
TAMIA, including a Journey to the UR of the CHAL- 
DEES, and to the RUINS of NINEVEH and BABYLON. 

* One of the most valuable contributions that has been made, 
in modern times, to our knowledge of the ancient and modern 
state of Asia.’—Glodse. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Of whom may be had, just published, 

THE HON. MAJOR KEPPEL’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
of TRAVELS in BABYLON ASSYRIA, MEDIA, and SCYTHIA. 

The Third Edition, revised, in 2 vols. Post 8vo. with a Por- 
trait of the Author, and other new Plates, 21s. 

LETTERS FROM ,THE EAST. Written during a recent 
Tour through Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, the Holy Land, Syria, 
and Greece. By Joun Carne, Esq., of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 

‘Mr. Carne’s work is rendered peculiarly valuable by its 
graphic descriptions, written on the spot, of the present actual 
state of the places which have been the theatres of the great 
events recorded in the Bible. Thus, we read of the wild coun- 
try around Mount Sinai—of the scene of the miraculous pas- 
sage of the Red Sea—of Mount Carmecl—of Jerusalem, with its 
Mounts of Olives and Calvary, and its Valley of Jehosaphat— 
of the Holy Sepulchre—of the Garden of Gethsemane—of Da- 
mascus, the most ancient city of the world—of the Cave in 
which Abraham and Isaac were interred—of the ferlorn Shores 
of the Dead Sea—and of other scenes, which the inspired 
Writings have fixed for life in the heart of every Christian. 





RIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. A Curistmas 
AND New Y&AR’S PRESENT FOR 1828. Price 12s. Ele. 
gantly whole bound in a variety of coloured leathers, splendidly 
embossed and gilt. 
‘ This is Affection’s Tribute,—Friendship’s Offering— 
Whose silent cloquence more rich than words, 
Tells of the Giver’s faith and truth in absence ; 
And says,—Forget me Not.’ 

This highly-popular work, with one exception the oldest of 
the English Annuals, is now published with advantages su- 
perior to those of any former volume,—its embellishments and 
its literature being both of first-rate excellence. 

A few sets of the very beautiful Engravings may still be ob- 
tained on the following terms: India proofs before the letter, 
on large Colombier 4to. 31s. 6d.; India with the letter, im- 
perial 4to. 21s. ; French proofs, 15s. 

To gratify collectors of elegant gems of art, a few splendid 
sets have been pulled defore the letter, on the patent ENAMEL. 
LED PAPER, price 31s. 6d., in a portfolio; for these early ap. 
plication will be necessary to the Publishers. 





Oriental Institution, 23, Leicester Square, 
: January 1, 1939, 


“OPULAR NOVELS 
Just published by Henry Cotsurn, New Burlington Street, 
and to be had at all respectable Libraries. 
ERBERT LACY. By the Author of 
* Granby.’. In 3 vols. 

YES AND NO. ATale of the Day. By the Author of ‘ Ma. 
tilda.’ 2 vols. 

BELMOUR. By the Hon. Anne Srymour DaMER. 2 Vols, 18, 

FLIRTATION. In 3 vols., post 8vo., price 1/. 11s. 6d. 

* Are not they in the actual practice of guilt, who care not 
whether they are thought guilty or not ?’—Spectator. 

The O’BRIENS and the O’FLAHERTYS; a Narttona, 
TALe. By Lapy Morcan. Author of ‘ The Wild Irish Girl’ 
* O'Donnel,’ and ‘ Florence Macarthy.’ In 4 vols. 

THE RED ROVER. By the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘ The 
Pilot,’ ‘The Prairie,’ &c. 3 vols, 

SIR MICHAELSCOTT. A Romance. 
HAM. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 28s. 6d. 

TALES of the WEST. By the Author of ‘ Letters from the 
East.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 

The HISTORY of GEORGE GODFREY. 
self. 3 vols. 

CONFESSIONS ofan OLD MAID. 3 vois. 

‘ Now good maids you do me wrong ; marry, do you, if you 
think I could say aught to shock your self-love; trust me, I 
respect your delicacy too much to be guilty of such misdoing. 
—Old Play. 


By ALLAN Cunninc- 


Written by Him. 





Just published. Price 5s.—No. XLIX. 
HE ORIENTAL HERALD for JANUARY, 
1828, containing, among.other matters peculiarly in. 

teresting to Individuals and Families connected witit India, 

the following Articles ; Claims of the East India Company to 

the Right of Imposing Taxes without Limitation— Navarino— 

Sir Edward East’s suggested Reforms in India—Spanish Sere. 
nade—The War in Greece—To Entbusiasm—Origin, History, 

and the Present State of the Censorship of the Press in India— 
For Ever Thine—-On the Poems attributed to Homer—Ancient 

Song of Victory—Journey from Madras to Bombay—The Voice 

of Home—Doctrine of Summary Commitment, for Construc. 
tive Contempts of Parliament and of Courts of Justice—De. 
clining Attachment and Fidelity of the Bengal Army—To a 
Lady Singing—Recollections of Colombia in 1812—Stanzas— 
Free Trade to the East—Emigration, and the East India Com- 
pany’s Monopoly—Introduction of Trial by Jury, and Abolition 
of Slavery, by Sir Alexander Johnston, in Ceylon—Services af 
King’s and Company’s Troops at the Siege of Bhurtpore—De. 

termination of the Dimensions of the Ancient Egyptian Cubit— 
Letter of General News from Madras—Proposed Improvement 
in the East India Company’s Army—Efforts making in Bengak 
to resist the Arbitrary Taxation of the East India Company— 
General Summary of the Latest Intelligence connected with 
the Eastern World—Account of the War in the Punjab—ip-. 

surrection in Chinese Tartary—Reported New Government in 
Upper and Central India—State of our Newly-Acquired Terri. 
tory in Arracan—Progress of the Governor-General in his Tour 
through India—Discontinuance of ‘ The Shems al Akhbar,’ a 
Native Newspaper—Monument to the Marquis of Hastings at 
Calcutta—Shipwreck of the Juhn on her eutry into the River 
Hooghley—Curious Parsee Document—Dcbate at the East in-. 
dia House—Civil and Military Intelligence—Births, Marriages, 

aud Deaths—Shipping Intelligence—Postscript : Suppression of 
another English Newspaper in India, &c. 

The following Numbers of ‘The Oriental Herald’ being out 
of Print, the Full Price will be given for any Copies of them 
that may be sent to the Office of Publication. 

Numbers 13, 14, 15, and Supplement; 25, 26, and 28. \ 

A few Sets of ‘The Oriental Herald’ Complete, in Fifteen 
Octavo Volumes, neatly and uniformly bound, may still be had, 
at 10s. 6d, per volume. 

Orrice OF PUBLICATION, 147, STRAND, NEAR SOMERSET- 

Howse. ‘ 


HE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE have to announce, that it is 
their intention to publish, as early as possible previous to the 
commencement of the New Year, AN ALMANAC, the object of’ 
which will be to communicate such information as properly 
belongs to the Calendar, in an instructive and pleasing form. 
a which will be continued annually, will be 
eutitied 





THE BRITISH ALMANAC. 

The objects of the Society being now generally understood, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, that their Ahmanack will be 
divested of all those absurdities, the remains of the credulity 
of past ages, which still disfigure the most widely-diffused, 
works of this kind. They consider that a manual of daily re- 
ference may be rendered a vehicle for communicating much 
valuable instruction in a popular shape; and they therefore 
propose, in addition to the Calendar, and such Astronomi 
Observations as are common to most Almanacs, as well as 
those Tables and Lists which are of general utility, to furnish 
the reader with original remarks of a scientific, moral, and 
economical nature, calculated to promote a spirit of ratioval 
inquiry. 

As it is likely that the materials which the Society has col- 
lected from various sources, may exceed the limits of the 
Almanac, (which will be sold at the /owest price of the present 
Book-Almanacs, and contain double their quantity of matter,) 
the Society will publish, on the Ist January, 1928, 

A COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 

This little work, the price of which will not exceed a Shilling, 
will form an Annual Miscellany of Practical Information on 
the subjects of Astronomy, Metcorology, Agriculture, Botany, 
Health, and Domestic Economy ; as well as a Retrospect of 
the Public Events, Legislation, Statistics, Discoveries, an¢ 
importaut Novelties of the past year. This publication will 
form a valuable Supplement to the British and all other Alma- 
nacks. 

London: published by BaLpwin and Crapocr, Paternoster- 
row ; and sold by all Booksellers and Stationers in the United 
Kingdom. . 

*,* The British ALMANAC is now published. 





London: printed and published at the Office, 147, Strand, near 





Suitu, Eaper, and Co. 65, Comhill, 


Somerset House, by WiitlAM Lewse, Price, stamped, It 
Uastamped, 8d, 
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